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ite THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS AND TRE LIBERTSRS OF THS PROPLE MUST STAND OR FALL TOGETRER.—HUNE. 
ca. No 508 7 BOSTON, FRIDAY, JULY 6, 1827. Vou. X. 
ven — = —* 
ly 7 , ren * — 
its 2 2 ‘ 2 ‘ . : 
) TU - without éxposure to the rest ofour party. He{ pied with some interesting eketches of Jndiun | ranks.firet. It would, perhaps, command but lit- | ties l send you. Where, except from 
= iscellantes. — —— — * od —— —2 — —R*8 and manners, wth itlustrative anec- | tlo attention,but for the singular story with which | could you oe of catfish feeding oan Derek hata 
: aan * ‘ e mus reatly aheac jotes, i ion i u iti i * i F 
* THE DESERTED HOUSE. of them; might touch the shore on j long enough | author's own —— 2* and sat Wone athe — D —— —— th — —— 
* DY MRS. wee for him to ledip on it, and immediately turn the | writers. We need hardly to repeat that we have | niments. The substance of the tale, as related | live oak stumps ? These are rarities you k 
who Gloom is upon thy coed — er boat into the stream again, where we would be | read the book with much pleasure. It is another | by our guide, I will briefly record. nothing about. You now and then tell us eonres 
O silent Honse ! once fille r , safe ; thatif our apprehensions of Indians were | contribution to the knowledge of the aboriginal} An obscure individual, whose name was Hoop- | thing about making artificial rivers or canals, ae 
the . Sorrow is in the oa iad well founded, he could perceive them as soon as people of this continent—a people which is rap- | er, together with his wife aud children, resided | you call them, us if to induce us to do the eame 3 
the Of thy tall poplars whispering . they could see him; that he had no fears but he idly fading away from the face of the earth, and | somewhere in the neighborhood of the rock, on | but-we want none of them. Here every man 
—3 The shadow of departed hours —— by — —* * that he | will in the lapse of another century cease to} the banks of the Saluda river. Hooper was a | basa river pascing his door, and not unfrequent- 
. dim upon thine early flowers ; woul rejoin us the next day at Limestone, | exist. t determined Whig, but during that period of | ly through his house. 
b ae: Eves i in thy sunshine seems to brood whither he would proceed on foot. On the con- - : : the Revolution, wien Ope had hot yet pent its ” What do po * ue in return for a deseri 
ants, Something more deep than solitude. trary, should our fears prove groundless, we Deceietanet oF wae tae way into the Western ‘wilderness, te remained }of a Hurricane, a Tornado, » Whirlpool and 
and Fair art thou, fair to stranger's gaze, could put back and take him and the two men on | 4, sung Ueclinn, in a Lether from a goat ABLE ROCK an idlespectator. His putriotic spirit, however, | Water-spout ? Phenomenona I believe, that you, 
erent Mine own sweet Home of other days! board. Believing this plan could be carried into Greeaville, (8...) May, 1627 * Pequld not withstand the temptation of taking a [in the centre never lave the pleasure of witneses- 
d by My children’s birth-place !—yet for me effect in safety, and our hearts at the same mo- The back-woods of South Carolina afford to | more decided part, wheu the bloody struggle had jing ; and yct you have the assurance to charge 
ten. It is too much to look on thee ! ment yielding to the feelings of humanity, all on | the lover of romantic scenery some of the grand- | & length reached his very threshelc. He es- | me five dollars n year for deseribing these thio 
Mee t for all about thee spread, board immediately and fatally acceded to this | est specimens of the works of nature. — poused his country’s cause with a degree of en- | to you—I'll be curst if I cau get them Gfieen 
— 1 feel the memory of the dead, — — beady rapidly these, 2 celebrated Table Rock stands pre-emi- fen -_ —* ae him —2 as po down my rng Wey me, ety ed, me, 
Acd. tli for the feet . ‘ uld « mov: nent. Ishall here atte : ‘tunately id not live to see the termination | and my stuttering D—d—d—Davy si ve» 
Bap. eee amet an aay —*8 ort * 2 2 hag — going —— with it. The o- iden of it, ahhough 5 — a teat tas ae of the war. We was surprised, and taken at bis } By what J can glean from your paper, I find that 
nerly ‘The he smil ait vanished now, — 0 “ay he sete ae tons te aie 2 the | scription whatever must fail in impressing you | °W" house, after a desperate resistance, by a | youhave many gusts, — * and spouts in she. 
NGE — ae Whete Aig blow ; Finn con — — we —— e = put | with those sublime conceptions which are only to | Party of Tories, to whom he was particularly ob- | Capitol at this season of the year to 7*8* you, 
a] Recetas | wetetalls ary of lndann compnety ane matany crea os we [sce ton scot can ine Se er et 
ae | . ; inving-birds. , i iG | itself. : : 7 4 a 
— Pm 2 wes * oer hae rushing —* a Their The Table Rock is situated on the top of Ta- | tence of death upon him, by forcing a bayonet | morning ; nor can you' enjoy the bene ts trom it 
— both eos ~ ws —* ray * es —* —— none but the swiftest | ple Mountain, in the northeastern extremity of through his jaw, and, in that shockin manner, he } that we do, without coming to St. Simons. There 
. — wbich aver dctved wy trot, the at reeched i, We therein detensonas | eendetanDisrit, and within two or thes mil expired in, hie wits, presane, The, home | yom sou tak ean rer i morn a 
, ’ — of t t ina line. i - 
ey For all which went with “ * to dust” pontine prey Mr. 8k les ont I ak a granite — acs mage — Bah Moe. from bd son, and, in this state of ye tg deerepitude, she | shower bath. It is those —* from that = 
1. What now is left me, but to raise s — . purpose 3 but the main body o the | supposed resemblance it has to a table. I have | formed the singular resolution of secluding her- | cus orb that keeps us so healthpin these solar = 
orm From thee, lorn spot! my spirit’s gaze, ndians, who had concealed themselves from our | been led to suppose that it was part of the Blue | %!f from all human society, and accordingly | gions—we gencrally let him get about eae yards 
—* a ves bre? my * eye view by Keeping a —* ground as they ran | Ridge, but nature, as if pleased with her wonder- | 80Ught an asylum in the —* which now bears | high before we pull the boat mor —* in? this 
Up to my Father's Hoase ou-high ? at some distance from the river, began to come | fyl production, ha it i ; .| her name. Here she lived for years, partly sup- | means we get the water much cooler. To you 
struc. Oh! many are the mansions there,* he When Me. May perceived their numbers lecting me cr ee 3 —— vote Bo ported by the charities of the neighbors, and and our fellow-citizens at Washington, the Sur 
gC But not in one bath grief a share ! t — increasing, — — against so une: | not ouly from every othe? mountain, but from all | partly by the sale of pink root, and other medici- | at rising must look like the flat bottom of a —* 
i No beuoting shades from things gone by pera etn 9 urged t my * * objects which would draw from it, the particular nal plants, —s omer on to of the —— = va a 2* a — 
* May there o’ersweep the unchanging sky. eal pos ne le Peni Wh rob i * oF ge of * * — It is bound- polled ber * * — — pe * wee ane ~ cate kettle eo ——— of a goes aed 
And they are there, whose long-loved mien ; * i on the north by the south fork ofthe Saluda | P® i f ‘ ’ 7 
F 
Whore places, where they smiling sate, — alenne aut ohare wage an pring 2 Fanenes | south by the Oolenoi Creek, which separates it | Cutcre — ———— — — seedy gaye “ree ö 
ted to Ate left unto us desolate. while * os es 4 ws — yh ank ; and | from the Eastatoe Mountains; both these streams | ‘e*timony — per — à —* ip f i; ~ of jane rym ul * pee fa 
od 04 ‘We-miss them when the board is spread in endeavored, by all the means in | having their sources near the northwest extremi- | there in other times, I cout Awe — of the ittivid cia Rpt an pp —*2234 thet vol 
‘We miss'them when the prayer is said “4 pot 2 —** ourselves, the whole body | ty of its base. j - gree of sympathy for the misfortune of thei - -| so ya ——*—— to * * a * 
1 tot Upon our d their dying eyes o ians, * y- er n number, after firing a few | “The gnide shews two views—one. from the | U8! who was driven from — — — children, | will admit t “A my paper ye 4. — a 
clock In still and mourafel fondnese rise. —*8 —* . ms ast i a up, took a position | base of the rock, the other from the summit. We | '® take up her residence in this gloomy cavern. rae — — * ——— sete a Pee fec 
Bat they ate where these longings vain the ae with ms Fiala ec — he yee: cee CrP Sermon om Thareday, gpoending. she bbs * thimbie eye, half a eal preety sandy rm 
noc; ' ( ’ “hoop, pou mountain about a mile anda haif to the “ Horse i : : 3 
Trouble no more the heart and brain ; whole fire into our boat. Resistance was hope- ” : $ [From the National Intelligencer.) tending to offer for Congress, as soon as he ig 
m 5 te The sadnets of this aching love less—to get from the shore impossible. In this nl a, — ——— ag waren te tee The good humour of the following jeu d’esprit, | solicited to do so, will have a ingle eye to your 
‘Dims not our Father’s House above. state of despair, we protected ourselves from their | ed, and ecra mbled, pss ypeoes found ourselves at | 8'ves grace and relish to its wit, and we have no | paper, and should you not make up with him be- 
ne se Ye are at rest, and I in tears,t fire by lying down in the bottom of the boat, but | the foot of the celebrated “ Lover's Leap,” for so doubt that our readers will enjoy it as much as | fore that tine comes round, you may lose seme 
io may Ye dwellers of immortal spheres ! not until the Indians had killed Dolly Fleming, | is called the great perpendicular front. y Liane 1 Fo ourselves have done, who are the cause, if | of your advertising jobs. 
Under the paplar boughs I stand, who had taken shelter behind me, and received | the historian of South Carolina, describes it fia aly not the subject of it. The letter is from the With a hope that you may repent and reform, 
* any And mouftn the broxen household band. a ballin the corner of her mouth which passed | jn less than a dozen worls, * : * A vast wail —52 printed 8 meee. in Georgia Bayes if } and>that you will support the —— — 
cla r i i i i pplica- - 
c But b t life of lowly faith close over my. left shoulder. Skyles was wound- | stretchi to ” 33 ihe orig nal was forwarded to us at the time tration with all your power, even to the @ 
in -st. —8* a by ‘your joys al —8 ne eath, od by arifle bullet, which ranged across his back ——— —2 — ce ne + stated, it never reached our hands. tion of steam, if required. —— 
* me, ul — some brighter shore, _ — — * cea oe a mer —* —* Pate wee giance of the eye, is a quarter of # mile in length, ———— Intelligencer : Editor of the South Arctic . 
— e severed wreath is bound once more. , rho and its height is said to be upwards of eleven G ; : Atth 1 tof th t 
Holy ye were, and good, and true ! —2 ar » re they ony killed the firing | hundred feet.* This, and the valley adjacent, cnr directed a Netter te fou, Of which, the fol- Dawid —* 3 prt ~ ye ets the 
: he has No change can cloud my thoughts of you, om had + ae k on board. Mr. May, | open a wide field for geological speculation. A owing is a copy : ! having drai j their rice fields inte i 
Market - Quide me like you to uve anil die, ree * = ie ee —_ * gentleman of our party, who examined one of the immmmaee ee 
d to his And reach my Father's House on high ! ee : J - ety anc, | huge masses of rock, with which the valley a-| Gentlemen: Last mail brought me your polite From the Lansinghurgh Gatette.] ef 
taking it from his head, beld it up as a signal of | bounds, and com i ; — sith sts — om 
— — — — pared it, as to shape, color, and | dun, demanding a difference between your paper Marnurep, at New-Orleane, by the Rev. Mr. Hall, 
# In ny Fether's bowe are many mansions.” St. Joho, chap. xiv. surrender. Seeing him rise, I zeminded him of | kind, with a corresponding fissure in the rock and mine for the last three years.. You can | Mr. Williazn Crab, to Miss Mary Spider. 
feta oat —* —* — = we oe by | above, was of opinion that it had been precipitat- | searcely imagine my surprise and wonderment | We have, upon divera occasiqnt, been astonished 
a. — —— ae no e up, ; we im to le down again. | ed from that place. Whether abe would prove | on — your uneonscionable demand of fif-| to hear the marvellous tales concerning the opera- 
rte order, {ffrom the New York Enquirer tit was toolate. About the moment When T} that all the other masses of in the valley | teen dollars ! Fifteen Dollars !! Sacre Dien! Vous | tions of the southern bed-bags, moschetoes, and galli- 
ce of the JOHNSTON'S NARRATIVE on wa CAP spoke, ihe Gre —— prieaad pad. —— ee Seer 0 0 pag to pre flat surface, is | etes tous deux fous ce me semble. FIVE DOL- | sippere—those terrors to — —— and pos 
T busi : ' vi iy ae bra sile i t — H feren ce i pers u b h h t une 80 en 
will fod ; TURE BY THE INDIANS. : supposed that he had taken my advice and had difficult, on this hypothesis, a ates = — aa ¥ diffe like — —* ae Geo to be visited. These tales of — and astonish. 
te Ware- This is in many respects a curious book. Mr. | lain down of hisown accord. Nor did I discover | perpendicular formation. No traces of “ the Bolten. the Moon — aie canciiuse oa ment have, by frequent rehearsal, become so familiar 
Boylston Johnston (of Botetourt county, Virginia) is the my mistake until, casting my eyes on hima short ~— of animals which had incautiously ventur- | Gazette the very tulip of papers, pronounced it a | *° 0Uf nerves, ‘that we can contemplate, will great . 
selection individual from whom the Duke de Liancourt | time afterward hi face covered with blood, and F + aL 99 : y y tulip oF papers, | composure, the frightful image of some huge mosche- 
| will be received much of that information touching the | the mark of 8 ball in his a F—— plainly. —* — 22 — Aye Farm — funny ting. You, who —3 Berea ho = toe, where fangs may be likened unto the fangs of a 
1 to any —— — he afterwards published in his indicated his fate. _ Once more the fire from the | by a — sbower of rain, fom which we shel- —8p ot re — pe oa 3 sizeable rake ; and under whose py ep ob- 
es brig * 1790. Fagg roe Bf * neg * bank was discontinued. Flinn, by the time he | tered ourselves hy entering a “.rock house,” the | the tiptail of the world for rirreen dollars! Why, —* on * Saat * —— — 
‘the Pia. hole of the district — cour Meum Seoul —— — —* a —* was their villed : general name for all rocky cavities. After the | it amazed our devil! I should like to know, gen- *2 is in the constant habit of whetting hie blunt 
} the pur- tion of one million of people, did not contain the | Mr. Sky! oe w * * at Flemi ; | me had abated, we remounted our horses, and | tlemen, in what respect your paper is so much | griders, preparatory toa fresh assault upow his unfer- 
e fres 4 habitation of a white man! The very spot where | I remaied unhurt. * Gustine toon ease their — * to our guide’s house, passing through a nen valuable than mine Tage, * * te ae tomate victim. bat never, until the present oar, 
he date ‘Ania ‘ * cloud. rence in their magnitudes. « You furnish us we heard ofany peculiarities among sou! 
rm —* — ⏑ B.A been of prow! arrangements for taking possession of our boat,| The next day we set out on a new route to| with long yarns — Congress, which no per- Spiders, over animals of a similar description in more 
ortes, Mr. : po} own, | and immediately carried them into effect. About | view the summit, to which an expert horseman | son in our remote regiona ever reads, except | northerly latitedes. Mrs. Creb, however, is certain- 
and he was dragged a prisoner through solitar {them pl d he * titled 
jue mant- forests, which ne 4 with “ the busy bu y | twenty of them plunged into the water and swam | may ride ; our horzes, however, which had been *Squire Longetride, and tha who wish to bor- | !¥ en to be set down ae belonging to different 
of mp Then — — e Busy HLM | to us, with tomahawks in their hands, while the always accustomed to a flat country, labored so | row something from them to make an electioneer- species. Oar Spiders, in weaving the woof of their 
and ee the Ohio, Ps sata Pigg Ain es ghetto rest stood with their rifles pointed towards us, for | excessively, that we judged it most proper to ing speech. Now, I furnish you with novelties | intricate ptt: ———— me 
\pril 27. barks, which have been since displayed 4 one the purpose of destroying us in the event of re- | leave them, and work our way up ou foot, which | from the Antipodes, such as you can seldom, if ne — — — wandering BY. 
perb steam-boats. It was in one of these ¥, 9U- sistance to the boarding party. When I found | we aceordingly did. This being the first time I | ever, meet with in the centre. Here we see B Mice "Man Spider * . cessful. “8 
‘eet. . miser- | them climbing up the side of the boat, I rose, and * ; : : : ; ut Miss Mary Spider was more sac : 
‘eet : able arks, as they were called, that Mr. Johnston hi . P n ’ 9 had ever reached so giddy a height, I was struck | Mocking birds, perching upon rainbows, Boys, | was born a Spider,” thought she, one day, to herself 
he public, with — — mates ond ie fomales, — ome ciated ke my hand to the Indian nearest me, as- with sensations of dread and astonishment. From | sans culotte, sliding down them ; hunming birds | _« put Pil he one uo longer: there's little Bi 
d keep for on a voyage of business down the Ohio. The 8 him — getting in : proceeding then to the | this point, such a variety of interesting objects } nestling in acorn shells, and sand flies dragging | Crab, bless his heart aad ears—he's an. odd fish, it’s 
which i⸗ story of their capture is interesting. It emind others, I he — of them on board, in like | force themselves on the attention, that the mind, | off lambs by the eara ; thunder gusts fanning the | true, but he lives in a neat little shell, for all that:— 
—— — of ce dexvéreus path seaiaus taka 8 ———* — as if too limited to grasp the whole prospect, flies | dust from our cotton trees ; water spouts irrigat- | I'l! catch the dear rogue—Vll weave a and ¢f- 
roco- e 


inceasantly from one object to another, instinct- 


h have bee dile, who Og his prey by mimicking the cries ively giving vent, in hurried interjection, to the 


ing the crops in dry seasons ; hailstorms that | trap him io its silken strings ; and thes, Miss Masy 
cted heels ofa 


captivity, which are sometimes very distressing, beat the caterpillars off the leaves of the cotton, 


nd he singul H Spider will be greeted with * How do do, Mrs. 

" —— and at others very singular. e became par- | ideas which crowd nit. These impressi hen these pes t to tantalize the plant- | Crab”—* I'm happy to see you, Mrs. —** Mire. 
ae PB pec e+ An rant boyind — 225 — a 4 ong een * tribe, —“ his skill | can — be ig an we still behold, Cte building ——“ on them, and lightning Crab, | give you great joy.” No —2 — ag 

, -western | in cookery. ey had captured ur, BU- | ini “ : — on - = | done. | spare was io very — 
nces of ua- shore ; and we began to turn towards the south- gar, and 4 tate, whith enone einen * —* — in imagination, the farms ; the distant falls ; the | that destroys them by a single flash : lightning is ’ 


reserved i eastern, when we perceived two white men on 
; the sume side of the river where the fire was. 

. using the They called to us, and implored us to receive 
, or puted them on board our boat, declaring that they had 
been taken prisoners ty the Indians some weeks 

before, at Kennedy's Bottom in Kentucky ; had 
been led by their captors across. the Ohio, and 
had been so fortunate as to escape from their 
‘ands; that they were suffering with the sever- 
est distress of cold and hunger, and must perish, 
or again fall into the power of their enethies, un- 
less they were rescued by us from the miserable 
fate which awaited them. They continued down 
the bank of the river abreast of uz, and repeated 
theic story with cries and wailings, until the sus- 
piciens which had arisen in our minds on their 
appearance, began to be weakened. At 
length they pressed their tale upon us with so 
much earnestness, and stated so many minute 
Particulars conneeted with it, that our feelings 
were excited towards: them, and we discussed 
the question of going on shore. We had first in- 
quired from them as to the smoke which we had 
seen rising from their side of the river ; but they 
denied that there was any fire. This falsehood, 
conclusively disproved by the evidence of our 
eyes, ought to have determined us to close our 
ears against all they told us. We proceeded, 
however, with the discussion. Flinn, and the 
two females, accustomed from their early lives, 
ike most of the first settlers on our frontier, to 
think Kghuy of danger from Indians, urged us to 
land. Mir. May, Mr. Skyles, and I, opposed it. 
We laid great stress on the fact, that the two 
White men had not told the truth with respect to 
the fire, and therefore were not worthy of credit. 
Rut Flinn’s reply was, that they were under the 
necessity of kindling fire in the cold weather 
which then prevailed, and were unwilling to ac- 
nowledge they had any, lest we might suspect 
there were Indians on shore. By this time our 
Progress on the water was so much faster than 
theirs on land, that we had gone far helow them, 


craggy steeps; the wavering bed of green ; the 
mountain’s feathered side; the dreadful preci- 
pice ; and, above all, the yawning abyss below. 

Overhanging the precipice, and within one or 
two feet of its brink, grows a small cedar tree, 
which for years has held its grapple with the 
rock, and bid defiance to the winds that are ever 
whistling through its branches, and threatening 
its precipitation to the plain below. Although 
this cedar has resisted the power of the elements, 
it is fast yiekling to the attacks of the traveller's 
knife ; it being an invariable practice among pil- 
grims to the spot, to leave their names carved up- 
on it. Others, desiring to leavea more lasting 
record of their visit, have left their addresses en- 
graven on the rock itself. 

Near this spot we observed several indenta- 
tions on the rock, apparently the track of a horse, 
one, in particular, was so well defined, that the 
whole impression of the frog was visible. Con- 
cerning these marks, there is a0 Indian tradition 
accounting for them in the following manner :— 
At a period anterior to any white settlement in this 
remote corner, the Great Spirit descended to the 
top of the rock, mounted on a beautiful white 
horse, and the tracks were afterwards shewn in 
confirmation of the story. 

Another curiosity which is much more remark- 
able, ia the “ wheel tracks,” though it beara no 
resemblance to any such impression. Jt consists 
of two paraliel lines, extending probably more 
than one hundred yards along the declivity of the 
rock, and appears like the mack that you might 
suppose to be made by the claws and feet of a 
terrapin on a sea beach, except that the prints 
are wearer together thap if that bad been the 
case. 

I would mention the “ moss carpet” with which 
many portions of the surface of the summit is 
covered. It is composed of a vegetable substance, 
so firmly matted together, wat several square 
yards may he raised from the rock, without its 
falling asunder. 


‘Crab, who came hitching and twitching along, side- 
ways, and endways, and all ways, uotil he found 
himeelf bound, leg and tail, in the fetters of the Gites. 
Mary Spider blushed—simpcred a little—looked most 


arare phenomenon in our celestial regions, so 

much so, that itis a sure sign caterpillars are in 

some person's field ; and [ now and then furnish 

you with other true, though, to you centrical delightiully languishing ;—and then spun down in & 

folks, ineredible accounts of the multitude of Our | tangent into the very nippers of Billy Crab. Billy, 

rice birds, and the scarcity of insects and reptiles | more wise than ordiaary Crabs, made.a virtue of ne- 

in this end. of the world. As regards the rice | ceseity, received the Spider into his shell, where they 

birds, they are so numerous that the negroes | cheer themselves, and all their young Crabs, with the 

catch them in scoop nets as they fly over—by | song of 

these means our market is well supplied at that} yy. MARE seen Ae ee CRAs. 

season of the year, with the most delicious of all While on * atau. 

birds: these birds, though not quite as large as | 7, beaux, attracted by her voice, P 

your domestic fowls, are of far superior flavour: | would oft around her web rejoice ; 

they would be still more numerous, was it vot) “7311 once, "tis enid, young Cupid flang 

for the galley-nipper that comes at that particu- | 4 pointed dart their hearts ’ 

lar season, as if to guard the crops from their | And Mary Spider caught the fire, 

ravages. These insects are about the size of | Which raised her trembling souls desife, 

your lobsters, and as they subsist altogether on | ‘To drink the cup of bliss, which throws 

rice birds, they keep their numbers down ; other- | A hatlowed charm o'er all our woes 7— 

wise the planters could make no crops. 1am | And sheds a ray, wore bright, more clear, 

not certain whether I gave you a description of | Than Sol, in his resplendgnt sphere ' 

‘our grass-hoppers when I described the size and by struck, the * sets her trap, 

colour of our musquitoes’ eyes ; I will therefore + an some a * —* tell, 

bint at them here, merely to convince you of the | On. Bile Grab ith: pen Meare ‘ 

treats you are depriving your resders of ‘hy your | « | jove thee, Crab, the Spider sing», 

unconscionable conduct in causing me to with- | 19) te thee up in strings, 

hold my antipodian Gazette from you. Our | au4 here we'll sing, love, and woo, 

grass-hoppers are about the size of your hounds, | and I will bill, and you shall coe 7” 

and so shy that at onehop they are five bundred 

yards from you ; yet singular as it may appear to seems to eater a cott gente 
ou, gentlemen, the negroes catch and yoke thein —E— — the miseries te go bet —* 
n their sugar cane cars, and make them baul the | courts aod the seats of eur, with insult and ter- 

eane to the mill. Now theee are riovelties worth | ror. Te ish under a glided canopy, to 

reading, far exceeding in interest those fathom- | on soft and pillows, and give up the (aot io 

leas speeches with which you surfeit your read- | state, hes a more gloomy aspect, than at the'call of 

ers ; ze notwithstanding | furnish you with such | sature to expire op a grassy turf and resign the breath- 

rare food by way of variety for your readers, you | lem clay back to its proper element. What does a 

have the enormous and unblushing efftontery to | crowd of friends or fatterers signify in that 

demand of me a difference of FIVE dellarsa 

year iu the value of our papers!!! Curse your 

conscience I say. It reminds me of the Elephant 

snufing up the crumbs from the mouse—they 

could do him no good, but the monae eould dine 


concoct into edible shape :— 

“JT was furnished with the undressed skin of a 
deer, which was most disgustingly stained by 
having been used as a saddle on the sore back of 
a horse, and was now to answer the purpose of a 
tray. I commenced my new employment by bak- 
ing a number of loaves in the ashes. There was 
more dough than the fire would contain, and I 
made the remainder into small dumplings and 
boiled them in a kettle of chocolate then on the 
fire. They had mixed some sugar with the choc- 
olate, which, in the operation of boiling, infused 
itself into the dumplings and made them quite 
sweet. They were so delighted with this new, 
and to them delicious dish, that they appeared to 
consider me as a very clever fellow as a cook, 
and continued mein employment so long as I was 
their prisoner.” 

The Indians have many of the amusements of 
“ good society.” They game, drink, give balls. 
and are fond of dinner parties. At cards their 
principal game is “ Nosey,” the winner being en- 
titled to acertain number of tweaks of his antag- 
onist’s nose. Their favourite drinks are ram, 
whiskey, and brandy. We «do not read that they 
are affectionate of Champasigne. Their dances 
were generally interrupted by the words “ kon- 
nu-kah,” “ we-sa-too,” “ hos-ses-kah,” which ap- 
pear to us quite as rational as “ dos-a-dos,” 
“ demi-queue-de-chat,” “ chassez-a-droite,” &c. 
&c. The chief courses at their set dinners were 
racoons, wild turkeys, and young bears roasted 
whole. These are great delicacies no doubt, but 
not quite equal to tefe de vean en tortue, rosbif de 
mouton, or calipash and calipee. 

Mr. Johnston, though his master was singularly 
kind and merciful, had many severities to endure, 
and anongst these must be enumerated his forced 
marriage with an antiquated piece of squaw-hood. 
Finally they arrived at Upper Sandusky, where’ 
our captive was ransomed through the humanity 
of a French trader, Mr. Duchouquet. He trav- 





the 
[Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.| 





elled hy way of Detroit and Lake Erie throngh| Among other remarkable objects that are |onthem. Upon my word, gentlemen, f think in| Toleveam enemy is the character- 
and were almost out of reach of their veices. | the state of New-York to this city, and thence to | shewn to the traveller, * Granny Hooper's Cave” | justice you ought to have seat me the fiftecn | istic of a religion which is set of man bot of God. 
Flinn then proposer a scheme by which, accord- | Virginia. Inthe course of his journey he met dollars fur having condescended to exchange | It could be delivered as a precept only by him whe 
i0g to his mode of reasoning, all the hazard of | with considerate treatment and aid from the in-|  « situs Statistics of South Caroling. with you so long,considering the sleepy nonsense | lived and died to is by Mie example—- 
Yending Would be thrown upon himeelf alone, | habitants. The tatter half of the volume is cecu- | + Remeas's History of South Carvtine. * vou furnish for the lively and interesting novel- [Miscellanies.} > 
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LETTERS FROM A BOSTONIAN IN EUROPE. 
No. XV. 


A Davin a Boanpine Wouse. In our party 
of twenty-one persons there are nine ladies, and 
of course no want of conversation. About half 
past nine I entered the breakfast room, for the 
first time, and found no one present, but our 
landlady, (a single lady of forty, by the way) and 
the eldest of our female boarders, a widuw lady, 
something younger than our hostess, and very 
kind and agreeable, and who, I have since found, 
is very fond of bantering me, in good nature, a- 
bout the stiffness of my American manners. The 
chort time‘for conversation, previous to the as- 
sembling of the whole party, wag taken up in 
remarke upon the weather, the roads, and other 
equally important topice. 

During the breakfast, “ who would have 
thought,” said a young barrister, “ that George 
the fourth would have appointed Mr. Canning his 
premier? He has forgotten that it was the blood 
of his protestant subjects which secured the 
throne to his ancestors.” ‘“ Now you are always 
so bitter upon the Catholics,” said the young 
widow, “I wish Mrs. —— was here to talk with 
you.” “Speaking of Mrs. ——,” replied the bar- 
rister, “ did you know I won hatf a crown of her 
at whist last night?” The lady and her husband 
here entered and tpok their places at the-table, 

-and the allusion to whist. produced a second chal- 
lenge between the same parties, which was ac- 
cepted, and the conversation, thus turned from 
politics, alighted upon the last Parisian fashiens, 
the Siege de Corinthe, quadrilles, waltzes, &c. 
The mention of waltzing led to the declaration 
of the young widow, that she did not like it, but 
MissP. was extravagantly partial to it; “ but,” add- 
ed she, “she seldom finds a good walfzer. Mr. B. 

-no doubt,” (addressing herself to me,) “ is per- 

-fect in the art and will do Miss P. the pleasure of 
waltzing with her one eveuing this week.” I an- 
swercd ‘the lady, that, though I had spent five 
months in the land of dancing, I was not fond of 
her favorite dance, had never attempted it, and 
must make but a clumsy figure. “ That is so 
like an American,” said the widow, “ formal and 

‘wunbending. However, you shall try this evening 
what you can de, and § will preside at the piano.” 
Lackily for me, both these ladies went that eve- 
ning to see Miss Foote play Letitia Hardy. 

At a boarding house, Zunch is on the table al- 
most as soon as the room is cleared after break- 
fast, and by two o'clock most of the boarders are 
again assembled, to take a sandwich or a patie, 
and to make up their arrangements for killing 
‘time till dinner. Let me here remark, that there 
is nothing like being the youngest man in a fam- 
ily where the sexes are ubout equally divided. In 
tbat situation one is sure to he beau general to the 
whole company, and though like all other situa- 
tions it has its miserics, it also has its advantages. 
Two or three of the ladies, perhaps, are going to 

-Phillips’s auction, or to the Bazaar,and for the loan 
of. your arm, on passing in and out of the house, 
you are rewarded with a seat in the carriage, and 
dots of compliments and kind looks. The foot- 
man, too, alwaye looks with more complacency 
on the youngest gentleman in the house, as a sort 
‘of pet, whom it is hisduty to reverence. “ Where 
‘are you going,” said the widow, “ that you seem 
tobe in such a hurry wifb your lunch?” “No 
‘where in.particular,” eaid I, with true Yankee 
‘carelessness. “Finely caught,” exclaimed the 

lady, and I was forthwith commanded to take .a 

seat in her carriage, for a tour in Regent-street, 

a promennile through the Bazaar, aud a visit, with 

all the world, to the “ Chinese ladies,” et the exhi- 
bition rooms in Pall-Mall. 

Dinner is served up at six o'clock. The mar- 
shalling for the dinner table is not so difficult a 
task in a boarding house as at a private party ; 
for each, generally, takes charge of the lady next 
to whom he is to be seated, and as we always 
keep the same places, there i, of course, no un- 
certainty as to the lady who should have the offer 
of your arm. The topics of conversation at din- 
ner are as various as the persons present. The 
new ministry, the shoulder-knot of Mrs. R.’s foot- 
man, the “old puss* who wrote Almack’s,” and 
the characters of those who frequent that fash- 
ionable place, are subjects pretty freely discussed. 
When the ladies retire to the drawing-room, the 
gentlemen exercise their privilege of talking scan- 
dal, tii Tea. At tea time, every body talks, and 
the more they talk, the better. One must talk 
there in self defence. The Music Room is the 
place where our ladics show their superiority—it 
is there where woman always shines pre-eminent. 
It is amusing sometimes to walk round the draw- 
ing-reom, and see how tite card, or chese, or 
back-gammon players get or, but I confess that I 
prefer the other side of the entry, as the place 
where good feelings are more predominant. 

‘There is one other meal, which is .generally 
ready about eleven o'clock, but it is not attended 
by morethan half the boarders, and those who 

do, generally come down staira talking of their 
losses or their winnings, and the conversation is 
not interesting except to the parties concerned. 

And so ends a day at a London boarding house ; 
and with the close of ey tiresome description, | 

hope you and your readers, (if you choose to lay 
it before them) will find relief. 

Tue Taanzs. I trust‘you will be willing to 
escape with me from the bustle and confusion of 
London, and Jeaving the curde. and fashiens he- 
hind us, take a trip on the Thames. Accident 
threw together three Americans} on the besuti- 
ful morning of the last day of April, and all being 





* The Countess of Westmoreland. * 
+ Br. Hackett, Mr. Sully the painter, and myse'f 


larity. 
completed, was another object of curiosity. It is 
to be hung on immense chains which are fastened 
at each end and rest in the centre,on a stone abut- 
ment very high from high water mark ; from 
these chains the bridge is to be suspended, mak- 
ing a straight and beautiful bridge passing through 
three archer, one in 
each end. Jt is to be composed entirely of 
iron, except, of course, the arches, which, as I 
before observed, are of stone. 





—_— 


tired of remaining in the city, we walked con- 
sentaneously to the stairs at the footof West- 
minster bridge, and making a hasty bargain with 
a boatman for the remainder of the day, we got 
into his boat, and opening our umbrellas to shield 
us from the sun, gave orders to row up the river. 
The ecenery of this river is of 2 rich and delicate 
cast ; the eye revels in delight, turn which way 
you will. There is nothing to be seen offensive 
to the feelings, or frightful to the imagination, 
but all possesses a softness which is pleasing, 
without boldness, and at the same time enough 
devoid of regularity to make every pull at the oar 
the means of bringing something new to the 
sight. After sitting sometime listening to each 
ather’s stories, I proposed a walk on the hank 
while the boatman followed us at his leisure up 
the river. This was acceded to ly my compan- 
ions, and, pushing in to the shore we disturbed a 
flock of birds which rose as we stepped on to the 
land, and, on our walking on, almost immediately 
descended in the same spot. We then stopped 
to regard them, but getting into a moralizing 


mood upon our propensities as compared with 


other aniinals, or birds, we moved oa ‘for fear of 
waking up what we had been all day endeavour- 
ing to lull asleep,—the Blue Devils. I know of 
no place in the world so well calculated to keep 
slive these enemies of all comfort as London, 
and certainly a contemplation of the beauties of 
nature:is one of the best remedies for a cure. So 
we thought. About half way between Barns and 
Hammersmith we stopped and seated ourselves 
under the shade of a few trees; one of the party. 
took out ‘his pencil and began a sketch-of the 
neighborhood, while another finished a tale ‘he 
had been telling that interested us all. We had 
now entirely forgotten the world in J.ondon, and 
probably none of us cared for the moment wheth- 
‘er we returned to its busy scenes of fushionsble | 
folly and politics or not. 

“ And we loitered awhile, in the howery shade, 

The world and its cares forgetting. 

The hawthorn, and lilac bloom over us grew ; 

And the wild rose with them wreathing ; 

\ = **7 that aod Gn foliage through 
pring was breathing. 

All that was wanting to complete our happiness 
for the day, was the presence of our friends at 
home, but as that pleasure was beyond our reach 
we suppressed the idle wish almust as soon as 
felt, for although we all miesed the preseuce of 
some one or more to add enjoyment to the day, 
the folly of giving way to that feeling was so ap- 
parent, that we made a merit of necessity and 
contented ourselves with what we had. 

We dined at Putney on our way back, after 
having proceeded up the Thames as far as Kerr, 
and eight o’clock found us again at the foot of 
Westminster bridge. J shall not attempt avy 
sketch of the scenery, or the places we passed, 
for 1 feel totally inadequate to the task of doing 
it justice. The private residences on the banks 
arc very pretty, and the grounds are arranged 
with much taste. Two large Cork trees in the 
garden of Chelsea Hospital, attracted our obser- 
vation for some time, on account of their singu- 
The bridge at Hammersmith, not yet 


the centre and one at 





INDEPENDENCE—DOMESTIC CELEBRATION. 
Not having the good fortune to be a member of 


the Washington Society, or to hold any office, 


national, state, municipal, judicial, or military, 


and, of course, not entitled to the privilege of eat- 


ing a dinner at the expense either of any body 
politic, associate, or corporate, on the glorious an- 
niversary of independence,we concluded to spend 
the recent return of this day of thanksgiving and 


jollification, ar Hone. We found, by computa- 


tion, that ourself and our twelve sons (!) exactly 


equalled the number of the thirteen states of the 
original confederacy ; and that by considering 
ous wife and two daughters on this occasion, as 
guests, we could make a very pretty dinner 
party. As with the ancient monarch of Scotland, 
so with us, the “ firstlings of the heart were the 
firstlings of the hand.” 
sooner conceived, than preparations commenced 
for its execution. Our purpose was communi- 
cated to the buys, and it was immediately voted, 
mem. con. that we have a domestic celebration of 
the fourth of July. Wit! a like unanimity; our- 
eelf was appointed president of the day, (as well 
as grand caterer, )}— Master Archimedes Benjamin 
Franklin, the third son, chaplain,—and Master 


The thought was no 


Alexander flamilton, the fourth in order, toast- 


master. | 


Our next preliminary arrangements being 
somewhat of a domestic and confidential charac- 
ter, may be despatched in short hand. Suffice it 
to say, that ‘the materiel of our turtle-soup grew 
upon the exireinity of a calf’s neck, and was pur- 
chased of,—we don’t remember whom,—who 
keeps a stall near the upper end of the Faneuil 


| Hall Market. Our friends, the Winchesters, (who 


keep a little lower,—No.4§,) furnished a nice 
sitloin of beef. A very clever young fellow of 
the name of Davis, No. —, supplied us with green 
peas, a bunch of turnips{of which, i. e. turnips, 
we are an excessive gormandizer), and a beauti- 
ful sailed. A quart or two of currants purchased 
at the variety stall of the Messieurs. Coolidges, 
were the principal ingredients of our pastry ; and, 
though jast not least, Mr. Towner, a fine jolly, 
good-natured soul as ever invited a customer to 
stop and purchase, supplied us with strawberries 





‘of excellent flavor and cherries of most exqnisite 


crimeon, for the deseert. The only article pro- | 


posed, in our bill of fare, which produced any 
hesitation or debate, when arrangements were 
submitted to the committee of the whole house for 
approbation, wasthe puppixe. A plum-pudding 
was first proposed; but then a very serious ques- 
tion arose, whether such indulgence should be 
allowed, our whole family being avowed advo- 
cates for domestic manufactures and internal im- 
provements, and the reisins being of foreign 
growth. This was a distressing dilemma,—a 
fourth-of-July dinner being no dinner at all, at 
least not an independent dinner, without a pud- 
ding,—and several faces in the circle began to 
indicate a growing melancholy, when the whole 
difficulty was removod by Master Charles Carroll, 
(named in respect to the sage of Carrollton, of 
immortal niemory, God bless him !) an ingenious 
little rogue, and one who is always ready at a 
knotty point, proposed that the basis of the pud- 
ding should be of rice, and that instead of raisins 
it should be enriched with a liberal addition of 
dried whortleberries. This, he remarked,—a glow 
of triumph maatling his red cheek, as he spoke,— 
‘this will show to the world that we have no 
sectional prejudices or partialities ; the rice from 
Carolina, the sugar from Louisiana, and the 
homely but delicious produce of the New-Eng- 
land pasture ground, will unite in this era of 
good feelings ; and let him who refuses to par- 
ticipate in such a glorious amalgamation be called 
——(a pause here while one might count ten) 
LATE TO pinnern! This speech was received 
with enthusiastic applause, and the proposition 
adopted without a dissenting voice. Our drink 
was pure cool water, justainged with maple sugar, 
the gift of a friend im Vermont. We were not 
quite so fastidious however, as to refrain entirely 
from wine—no, indeed—toasts cannot be drank 
without wine—ard an indepeudent dinner with- 
out toasts would be more insipid than hasty- 
pudding without salt, more flat than a pancake 
without eggs, more stale and raw than a green 
squash without butter. Therefore, maugre the 
labors of the society for the suppression of In- 
temperance, and all the reprowches that our 
“second self,” our “council’s consistory” Mr. 
Sprague, threw upon. the custom of drinking wine 
upon the anniversary of our “ national emancipa- 
tion,” we determined to have a little wine. This 
resolution of ours we can justify by apostolic ex- 
ample and precept, a3 well as by innumerable au- 
thorities from aneient and modern times. Our 
wine we bought (where.else should we buy that 
inapiring liquid ?) of our old long-tried and faith- 
ful friends, Merriam & Brigham, io Congress- 
street,—whose wines may be safely recommend®™ 
ed for their purity and perfect freedom from all 
bad taste or noxious quality. Thus we were pro- 
vided with all thiggs necessary for the celebra- 
tion. But one little circumstance should not be 
overlooked, as it {eds to develope the characters 
of two of the best good fellows in creation. As 
we were taking our half dozen bottles of wine 
(Sicily) from the basket in which ihey were sent 
home, we perceived that our friends abovemen- 
tioned had contrived, very delicately, to slip is 
amongst them, gratis, a bottle of the most deli- 
cious sparkling Caaweaene! You. may guess, 
reader, that their health was not forgotten at our 
celebration. 

Well—we like an early dinner ; and, thanks to 
Mr. Mason, his oration at the Old South being a 
laudable example of brevity to all prosing ora- 
tors, we were ready to sit down at the table by 
two o'clock. Eating and drinking is not a scene 
to be described. Descriptions of this sort, we 
know, have been attempted, but they are unprofit- 
able to readers, and as unsatisfying as the splendid 
festivities sometimes exhibited on the stage are 
to the appetites of a hungry audience. Let it be 
sufficient to say that the cookery was performed 
after the most approved receipts which our New- 
England girls generally get by heart before they 
are sixteen years old on the banks of the Connec- 
ticut river; that thearticles above-enumerated,— 
composing the bill of fare,—duly made their en- 
trances and their exits; that the boys proved 
themselves true disciples of the knife and fork ; 
the guests were pleased with the novelly ; and we, 
patriarch-like, would gladly have looked into 
futurity to see what disposition time and chance 
might make of the juvenile actors in this scene of 
festivity and gladness. 

Thecloth having been removed, preparations 
were immediately made for our toasts. Most of 
the company being unused to wine, and as it 
would not be consistent with the freedom we 
boast on this glorious anniversary to compel peo- 
ple, and especially young people, to drink liquors 
they did not like, all, who chose to do so, were 
permitted to mix as much cool water with their 
wine as would make it palatable ; for we hold it 
an unalienable right of every citizenof this re- 
public, whether he be sixty years old, or but six, 
to refrain from as many vices as he chooses, and 
to commit no sin upon compulzion. Our toast- 
master took his station at our right hand, and all 
being charged for the first regular toust, he com- 
menced his tour of duty, reading with “ good em- 
phasis and discretion,” the thirteen regular toasts 
in their order as follows, viz: 

1. The fourth 1 and the t) 
July, 127.” "The prophecy is falelled toy people 
shail have beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mouruing,and the garments of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness. 

When this toast wes drunk, and s few words 
of explanation had been offered by ourself, for 
the especial benefit of the younger branches of 
the family, Master Alexander Hamilton, who, by 
the bye, is a pupil of the “seventh accredited 

professor of the Logierian system,”stepped to the 
piano-forte, and sung the following song, (playing 





a suitable accompaniment) written some yesra 


‘ 


ago by the reverend Me. Pierpont, a gentleman 
who never writes either sermon or song without 
bringing people of piety, taste, and feeling into 
hie debt. 


i. 
Day of glory ! welcome day ! 
Freedom’s banners greet thy ray ; 
See! how cheerfully they play 

With thy morning breeze, 
On the rocks where pilgrims kneeled, 
On the heights where squadrons whecled, 
When a tyrant’s thunder pealed, 

O’et the trembling seas. 


i. 
God of armies! did thy “ stars 
In their courses” smite his cars, 
Blast his arm, and wrest his bars 
From the heaving tide ? 
On our standard, lo! they burn, 
And, when days like this return, 
Sparkle o’er the soldier’s urn 
Who for freedom died. 
a1. 
God of peace !—whose spirit fills 
All the echoes of our hills, 
All the murmurs of our rills, 
Now the storm is o’er ;— 
O, let freemen be our sons ; 
And let future Washingtons 
Rise, to lead their valiant ones, 
Till there’s war no more. 
' Iv, 
By the patriot's hallowed reet, 
By the warrior’s gory breast, 
Never let. our graves be pressed 
By a despot’s throne : 
By the pilgrims’ toils and cares, 
By their battles and their prayers, 
By their asher,—let our heirs 
Bow to Thee alone. 


2. The Declaration of Independence. Like the 
roll of Jeremiah, it foretold destruction to the 
power of monarchs. 

Downfall of Paris. 

3. Primary Schools. Begin with the infant in 
his cradle ; let the first word he lisps be Wasn- 
INGTON, 

' Washington’s March. 

4. Adams and Jefferson. Honored inheir lives, 
in their deaths they were not divided, 

Plevel’s Hymna. 

5. Charlss Carroll, the only surviver of those 
who signed the declaration of Independence— 

Tlow oft has death untied 
Bright links that glory wove ! 
Auld Lang Syne. 
6. Our Country. Good enough for any body 


—let those, who like it not, seek a better. 


Yankee Doodle. 
7. The President. It is better to dispense 
laws among a people who make them, than to 
impose them on a nation of subjects. 
Hail Columbia. 
8.. Massachusetts. Despoiled of her Maine but 


of unbroken wind and sound bottom. 


The Steeds of Apollo. 
9. Governor Lincoln. The advocate and guar-- 
dian of “ vested rights”—a good governor in the 
main, hut a little too much given to wool gather- 
ing. 

10. James Olis and Samuel Adams. The nurses 
who rocked young Liberty’s cradle. 

11. The Mayor of Boston. When he resigns 
the chair of the school-committee, we hope he 
will learn to talk French and ish. 

12. Public Schools. ‘The pet lambs of the Bos- 


tonians, but, like other cossets,they cost more than 
they are worth. 


13. New-England’s Rising Generation. Sprouts 
from a good stock—may they not degenerate by 
transplanting. 

The regular toasts being overcome,a little urchin 
at the side of the table reminded us that the vol- 
unteers were next in order; and this was the 
signal for every one to draw from his pocket the 
sentiment, which older men do not always draw 
from their heads. These, however, though re- 
ceived with applauding partiality by the whole 
company, we have not deemed of sufficient im- 
portance toplace on record. Two of them, how- 
ever, ought to be rescued from oblivion. The 
first, because it was given by Master Francis Leo- 
pold,as proxy for his eldest brother who is absent, 
and sofhnetimes annoys the readers of the Galaxy 
with his long and tedious letters from Europe, 
which here follows : 

New-England— 

My native land, where’er my life be cast, 

hall be cxy Soevee theme, ay glory to the la 
And this, second, because it contains a compli- 
ment to the ladies of Boston,—whose claims to 
remembrance were unaccountably omitted in the 
regular toasts. It was given by——but no mat- 
ter which of the boys gave it: here it is. 


The Ladies of Boston. They toil not, neither 
do they spin, and yet Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like ong of these. 

O wat ye wha’s in our town. 

After a grand Te Deum, on the piano-forte, 
the company separated, having eccupied just one 
hour and seventeen minutes iu the festivities of 
the occasion. 


QG> The music, appropriately assigned to the 
toasts, with the exception of the song after the 
first, was performed on the piano-forte by one of 
the guests, who “ presided” at that fashionable 
instrument with great dignity, as well as cheer- 
fulness. 

en) 


{From the London Literary Magnet.} 
THE MURDER OF ARCHBISHOP SHARPE. 

The interest with which every thing connect- 
ed with the more striking incidents of Sir Walter 
Scott’s historical novels is regarded, will perhaps 
be received as an apology for presenting our 
readers with the following account of the murder 
of Archbishop Sharpe. from a manuscript in the 
British Museum, which was drawn up a few 
weeks after the commiesion of the horrid deed. 
Dr. Sharpe was born May 13, 1613, and arrived 
at the dignity of Archbishop of St. Andrews on 
December 15, 1661. it appears that the assassi- 
nation of this amiable and distinguished prelate 
was directly recommended, sometime previous 
to its perpetration, hy the execrable authors of 
those horrid publications, “ Napthali,” and “ Jus 
Populi ;” who distinctly declared, that “ co more 
acceptable gift could be madeto Jesus Christ, 
than the sending the head of the venerable Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, in a silver box, to the King.” 
This doctrine, it appears, prefailed so far with a 
wretched fanatic,one James Mitchell,that he made 
an attempt to assassinate the Bishop at noon-day, 
in the principal street of Edinburgh ; but hav- 
ing failed in his adventure, was tried and execut- 
ed for his offence. On the third of May follow- 


ing, eleven wretches, as bigoted aad bloodthirsty 





as their archetype, but deficient in the courage be 


had displayed, with Balfour. of Burley. a: their ' 


—— 
me ae 
— 


head, resolved upon the murder of thia venerable 
prelate, which they accomplished in the following 
manner :— - 

“ After his Grace liad gone from the seeng 
council, where, to aggravate their crime, he 
Leen pleading most fervently for favours to 
having lodged at a village called — 
Fiffe, upon Priday night, tho lad of May, be tek 
his journey next morning, at ten o'clock, towany 
St. Andrews; and his coachman having disces. 
ered some horsemen near to Magus (a place neg 
two miles distant from St. Andrews,) advised the 
Archbishop thereof, asking if be should drive 
fuster ; which his Grace discharged, because, he 
said, he feared no harm. They drawing 
his daughter seeing pistol: in theie honda al 
them riding at a great rate, she persuaded her 
father to look out, and he therefure desired 
coachman to drive on; who kad certainly on. 
driven them, if one Balfour, of Kimlock, being 
mounted on a very fleet horse, had net 
passed the coach: (iuto which they had vainly ae 
charged many shot); and after that he could neg 
wound the couchman, because the coach- 

did fright the sprightly horse, wounded the 
tillion, and disabled the foremost coach-horseg,- 
Whereupon the rest coming up, one of them, 
with a blunderbuss, wounded the Lord Primas 
in the coach ; and others of them called to him te 
“ come forth, vile dog! who had betrayed Christ 
and his church, and to reveive what he d 

for his wickedness against the kirk of Scovand ” 
and reproached him with Mr. J. Mitehell’s death. 
Whilst he was in the coach, one run iim through 
with a sword, under his shoulder ; the rest patied 
him vivlently outof the coach. His daughter 
came out, and on her knees. began to beg 

to her father ; but they beat Ler, and 
herdown. The Lord Prime, with a very @reee 
calinness, said, “ Genflemen, I know not 
ever [ injured any of you; and if I did, I pag 

I will make what reparation you can proy 

“ Villain, and Judas!” said they, “ and eneay w 
God and his people, you shall now have the m@ 
ward of your enmity to God and his people? 
shall now have the reward of your e 
God’s people!” Which words were 
with many mortal wounds, the first being @ deg. 
one above his eye: and though he put them ig 
mind that he wasa minister, and pulting off hip 
cap, shewed them his grey hairs, entreatin 
if they would nat spare his life, they would 
least allow him some little time for prayer. , 
returned him no other answer, but that’ 
would not hear eo base a dog as he was; and fer 
quarter, they told him, that the strokes they, wey 
then giving were the quarter he Was to expem | 
Notwithstanding of all which, and of a she 
which pierced his body above his pap, and of 
other strokes, which his hands, whilst he 
holding them up to heaven, in prayer, he rai 
himself upon his knees, and uttered only these. 
words—“ God forgive you all!” After whieh, 
by many strokes, that cut his skull to pieces, he 
fell down dead. But some of them, imeginiag 
they had heard him groan, returned, saying Bars 
he was of the nature ofa cat, and so they 

go back, and give one stroke more for tho 

of God ; and having stirred about the braing 
the skull with the point of their swords, : 
took an oath of their servants not to reveal, 
names: and so desiring them to take up-d@eir 
priest, they rode hack to Magus, erying deed, 
that Judas was killed! and from thence mas 
their escape. But God, having, in an : 
ed way, furnished probation againet all who were | 
present, it cannot with a dutifal confidence 
he expected, that his Divine Majesty, who is 
highly offended, will, by the same care, bring he 
assassinates themselves tu suffer fur that crigg” 

This simple but striking narrative will be @@ 
to accord entirely with the beautiful pic 
this catastrophe, painted by Allan, and e 
by Burnett. We have no right to marvel af 
merciless conduct of General Claverhouse, 
any members of this bloodthirsty gang of fam 
chanced to fall into-his hands. It was righ 
it should be meted to them, even as they 
to others. 


i 


F 











— 4 
ON THE MUSIC OF NATURE. pe 

How a certain disposition of certain sounds elk 
through the medium of the ear, raise, 
tranquillize the spirits, is a problem difficu 
solved ; yet, in a greater or less degrée, all are 
vinced of its truth: and, to gratify this 
feeling, Nature seems tohave mingled harmony ag. 
her works. Each crowded and tumultuous city ay 
properly be called a temple to Discord ; but : 

ature holds undisputed dominion, music is — 

ner of her empire. The “ lonely voice of i 
the hum of bees, the chorus of birds ; pay, if these” 
be wanting, the very breeze that rustles. the: 
foliage is music. From this music of Nature, soli 
gains all ber charms ; for dead silence, such as that 
which preceeds thunder-storms, rather terres than 
delights the mind :— 

On earth "twas yet all calm around, 

A, pulseless silence, dread, profound— 

More awful than the tempest’s sound ! 

Perhaps it is the idea of mortality thereby a 
ed, that makes absolute stillness so awful. Wea 
not bear to think that even Nature herself is 
we love to feel her pulse throbbing beneath us, 
to listen to her accents amid the etill ret 
her deserts. That solitude in truth, which is 
ed by our poets, as expanding the heart, and 
quillizing the passions, though far removed from @ 
inharmonious din of worldly business, is yet 
such gentle sounds as are most likely to make 
heart beat in unison with the serenity of all » 
ing objects. Thus Gray— 

Neda the See neleas ieee eae? em ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his fight, * 
And drowsy tinblings bell the dirteat ] — Coad 

Even Nature arrays herself in all her terres, @ees 
the thunder roars above our heads, and ae 
listens to the sound, shrinks at the sense of bb @ 
insignificance—even this, without at all 
from ite awfnl character, may be termed @ : 
chorus in the music of Nature. rir 

Almost every scene iv the creation has its 
music, by which its character, as cheering, 
choly, awful, or lolling, is marked and deGned. 
appears in the altcrnate succession of day and 
When the splendour of day has de |, sow 
sonant with the sombre gloom of night is the 
the beetle. or the lonely, plaintive voice of the 
ingale. But more especially, as the different Sal 
revolve, ac ing variation takes place a @ 
masic of Nature. As winter approaches, the veld 
birds, which cheered the days of sammer, coms 
the breeze that was lately smging among the eam 
now shrilly hisses through the naked hougbs; 988 
rill, that but a short time ago mormured softly, ®* 
flowed along, now, swelled by tributary wah 
gushes headlong in a deafening torrent. a. 

It is not, — * * oe in *24 
of prophetic song, Isai called upos ap 
tains to break forth into singing ; “the forests, J 
every tree thereof.” Thus we op ee e = 
to “ find tongues in trees—-boo in the rea 
brooks ;” and, as-we look upward to the we" 
Heaven, we are.inclined to believe that— 
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FOURTH OF JULY. 
Let Independence be our beest, 
Ever mindfel what cost ; 
Ever for the prize, 
Let its altars reach the skies. 


The fitty-first 


which our netion dates its birth, was observed 
on Wednesday after the customary manner, 
though, we are sorry to say it with somewhat less 
enthusiasm than we have seen on former occa- 


— 


The morning was ushered in with the ringing 
of belle, and military salutes from the Navy 
Yard, the forts in the harbor, and by some of the 


companies of artillery. 


In the morning the Governor of the state held 
a levee at the Council Chamber, at which were 
present a great number of military officers, 
public functionaries, guests, municipal authori- 
ties, &e. At twelve o’clock, a procession was 
formed at the State House, and escorted by the 
Independent Cadets to the Old South Meeting 
House, where after prayers by the Rev. Mr. 
Ripley, and the performance of sacred music, an 
Oration was delivered by Wiatuiam P. Mason, 


Esq 


procure. 


A select party of citizens, united by no other 
special obligation, than a common bond of grati- 
tude and goud feeling, dined together at the Ex- 
change Coffve House, and were honored with the 
company. of Chief Justice Parker, Hon. Mr. 
Quincy, and Rev. Mr. Pierpont, as guests. The 
Hon. Wirriau Suxzivan presided at the table. 


The following are the regular toasts. 
1. The Fourth of July, 1776. 
O remember the t 


ODE—FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1827. 
L 


To the SAGES who spoke—to the HEROES who bled— 
To the DAY, 20d the DEED—strike the herpstrings of glory ! 
Let the song of the Rameomed remember the Dead, 
And the teugue vf the Eloquent hallow the story. 
O'er the bones of the Bold 
Be that long story told, 
And on Fame’s golden Tablets their triumphs enrolled, 
Who on Freedom's green hills Freedum’s henner unfurled, 
Aodthe beacon five raised that gave light to the world. 


U. 
‘Twas for Us and ver Childrea, to conquer or die, 
Undaunted they stood, where the war-sterm burst o’er them ;. 
Each blade drew a thunderbolt down from the sky, 
‘Till the foeman turned pate, and was withered before them~ 
, Then from Liberty's band, 
Went a chout thrvegh the land, 
Asthe rainbow of peace their fair heritage spanued ; 
Where the banner of Freedom in pride was unfaried, 
Aad the beacon-fire rose that gave light to the world. 
tI. 
They are gone—MIGHTY MEN !—and they sleep in their fame ; 
Shall we ever forget them?—Oh, never.1—ay, never |— 
Let our Sons learn from us to embalm euch great name, 


And the anthem send dowa—“ INDEPENDENCE FOREVER.” 


~ Wake, wake, head and tengue! . 
Keep the theme ever young— 
Let their deeds through the long linc of ages be sung, 
Who on Freedom's green hills Fre:edom’s banner unfurled, 
And the beacon-fre raised that gave light to the world. F 


2. Washington. 
Riis name’s a watchword, such as ne'er 
‘Shall sink, while there’s an echo left in air. 
3. Franklin. 2: 
His quiet memory clirabs to Heaven, 
Vꝛlwint the fi which he thence had riven ; 
Or, drawing from the no less kindred earth, 
Freedom and peace tu that which gave him birth. 
A. Adams and Jefferson. 
Both wut-—but as virtue shineth, 
Oc mercy’s soul at war repineth, 
Bo long shall their teful country’s ptide, 
Tei} how they lived aud how they died. 


5. Charles Carroll. The only remaining column 
of a splendid Temple, standing, like Trajan’s 
Pillar to mock the flight of time, and indicate the 
glories of other days. 

6. The National and State Administrations. 
While they follow Republican principle, let them 


be followed by Republican affection. 


7. Agriculture. To every honest farmer three 


little ingredients for a contented life— 
3883 
And 2 little wife, well willed. 
8. Commerce and Navigation. 
Heav canv: urled 
Te furnish end accom seme age 
9 e 
—— san, 


9. Manufactures. Success to the labors of the 
mule and the jenny—and may every teazle pro- 


duce a consumer of woollens. 
40. Uncle Sam. 


God prosper his cause ! oh it cannot but thri 
While sicek brother Jonnthan’s pulse is ais 
Or his nephews and nicees so constant remain, 
His crib to protect. and his rights to maintain. 


11. New-England. She boasts of no other 
plantations than her free schools and colleges ; 


and 4 staple products— 
Hy rhe Romi her fen lines spy, 
12. The iei 


lianee of honest men. 


73. 4 Free Press. 
fends the citadel of lihert 


14. The Army and Navy. Perpetual verdure 
Revolutionary Soldi¥e. It 


was a generous master who starved the faithful 


to their laurels. 
15. The surviving 


* oa had lost his teeth in service. 


for the only ack 
country—Kyiout or tHe Gaster. 


A great number of volunteer sentiments were 
given ; some of which are not in our possession, 
and of those that are, we have room only for the 


following. 


John Quincy Jidams, President of the United 
States ; whose capital is honesty —whose reward 


is the capitol ! 


The memory of the old Yankee clergyman 
_ whe, on Sunday 17th June, 1775, standing up 
behind a grass pulpit, on Bunker Hill, preached 


from Psalin xxxvii. 2. 
They shall all be cut down, asthe grass. 


Manufactures, and the division of Labor, mat- 


At the close of these services, the procession 
returned to the State House, where a collation 
was provided, by direction of the Governor. The 
toasts given at the table we have not been able to 


. Our Judges display no 
escutcheons but their wisdom and independence, 
they wear no coronets but their private Virtues— 
- yet are they the dread of the wicked and the re- 


The grand battery which de- 


. sole dispenser of patents 
ged order of nobility in our 


The fullowing notices of other celebrations are 
from the Gazette of yesterday. 

That large and useful body of citizens, the 
T men, assembled in Broad-street in the 
morning, mounted, and clad in white frocks and 


anniversary of the day from | dark pantaloons. Their appearance was extreme- 


ly neat. During the day they passed through 
several of the most public streets, under the com- 
mand of Mr. Dunbar. 
The Washington Society celebrated the day 
by a public dinner in Concert Hall, which was 
decorated in elegant style. 
The Society of Cincinnati dined together at the 
Exchange. The company consisted of thirty- 
two—fuurteen of whom are original members. 
Many who met with them at the last anniversary, 
have retired from the ecenes of mortal warfare, 
and gone to join the long list of patriots and he- 
roes, who were their associates in the struggle 
for independence. The meeting was therefore 
“ mournful as well as pleasant” to many. The 
recollections of departed friends, who have shar- 
ed in the dangers and toils of honorable service, 
afford much: for consvlation and joy ; and most of 
those who have been lately summoned from the 
Society toa higher sphereof action and enjoy- 
ment, were men of private worth and exemplary 
morals—Precious indeed is the memory of such 
men. 
Hundreds of our citizens spent the day by par- 
ticipating in aquatic excursions; while others 
dashed through the country in gigs, carryalls,and 
carriages. Business was —“ suspended, and 
the “old and young, grave and gay,” in some 
manner or other, engaged in the sports qud cere- 
monies of the occasion. 
igiaus Celebrations. There wasa religious 
observance of the anniversary of our national in- 
dependencein the afternoon in Park-street church, 
where n sermon was preached by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Beecher. The services, including appro- 
priate music by an excellent-choir of singers, we 
are informed were highly interesting; The occa- 
sion was also celebrated by the several Baptist 
Societies, in the city, which assembled in the af- 
ternooa in the First Baptist Meeting-house, to 
hear an eddress from Mr. Baron Stow, late of 
Washington city. 

SPRING AND SUMMER. 

The seagons are somewhat later in New, than 
in Old England, and our poets who would greet 
the approach of that season when buds and 
flowers give freshness and fragrance to the land- 





June rather than to the first of May. A flower 
in May, unless it be the snow-drop or the blue 
violet, is a rare sight in this climate. This saga- 
cious remark, no doubt, as surprising to our coun- 
try readers as it is novel to all, is only an apology 
for inserting the subsequent beautiful lines from 


the date of their first publication. 


TO THE FIRST OF MAY. 
“ Hard his herte that loveth nought : 
In May, when al this mirth is wrought.”—Chaucer. 
“Hail, thou rosy May ! with thy merry-dancing hours, 
Thy eyes of “ dewy light,” and the fragrance of thy flowers,— 
Hail, thou rosy Mey ! for the wintry winds are past, 
And thy primroses and cowslips have shown their hues at last. 
To life’s young bour of feeling the gales of Araby, 
The odours of thy spicy breath in sweetness far outvie ; 
They come with gentle colloquy, and whisper every heart, 
Of mysteries, joys, and thy bright sun, as if they ne’er could part. 
Let Summer wear her flauuting garb and shoot her parching ray, 
Her lip is not as fresh as thine, mine own dear sunny May ! 
The ster that gems thy radiant brow so sweet in lustre is, 
It shines the beam of hope te earth, the herald of all bliss. 
Thy pearls are flashing on the bough, the land is giving life, 
The insect broods are swarming, and thy realin is free of strife, _ 
The peacefulness of heaven's own reign is round thy fluwery track,—. 
O pleasant this auspicious day that greets thy footsteps back ! 
The waters sparkle with delight, a bus is in the air, 
The ocean-waves curl softer nuw, and man hath less of care, 
The low wind scarcely moves the wood, cr sighs the leaves between, 
Lest it disturb earth's harmony among the branches green. 
Thou kindliest munth of all the year, pass not too fast away, 
As hoars enjoyed are prone to do, for man is miserly 
Of thy sweet presence, since to him thou arts boon indeed, 
Slave as he ever is to gloow, to friendship, love, and creed. 


cheek, - : 

From feelings indcfinable her tongue must never 
The sadness of affection's dawn is over her soft heart, 
She sighs amid her solitude, and tears unbidden start— 
She hears the mated bird's Gret song, when love is all the theme,— 
Of thee, thou moath of love, inquires, why she is not the seme ; 
No songster comes to sing to her, and wile her hours away, 
Cheering her wishing solitude with his congenial lay. 
Welcome, thou resy May ! with thy merry-dancing hours, 
Thy eyes of “dewy light,” and the fragrance of thy flowers,— 
Welcome, thou rosy Bay !.for the wintry winds are past, 
And thy primreses and cowslips have shown their hues at last ! 

a ee 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Friday, captioned “ A Lirerary Veteran,” ar- 


my mind since. It purported to be the humble 
petition of an aged Boston Schoolmaster in deep 
distress. I read it several times over with in- 
creased approbation as a composition. Though I 
could not guess who the object of pity was, I felt 
confident it was not tire work of fiction, but of 
truth and nature, beyond the flight of mere inge- 
nuity. Amore melancholy tale is rarely to be 
met with, and a better toki one, never. Into 
what sort of “convulsiogs it threw the common 
council while the President was reading it,” I can- 
not easily conceive, as the simple very well writ- 
ten narrative is enough to solemnize any eober, 
thinking man. The composition is neither ora- 
tory nor rhetoric, but true eloquence, wherein 
there is more nature than art. Think of a man 
of college edlucation, devoting eight years and a 
halfto making a catalogue of the library at Cam- 


his board and wool. He says, and I believe it 
probable,—* Perhaps few men in America Lave 
endeavored more to promote Literature,” and his 
reward for it is now grey hairs and want of bread. 
To my understanding and feelings, the two-last 
paragraphs of the humble and respectful petition 
possess true eloquence. The poor, old, deserted 
scholar says,—“ Since May 1821, your Petitioner 
has lived with his Sister. Her income is $30 per 
quarter. Your Petitioner receives $10 per quar: 
ter from the Overseers of the Poor. He has no 
other certain income. All his employment since 
his return to Boston, has amounted only to $27. 
fo the winter of 1822—3, he sold the copperplate 
on which his Maps of the Stars had been printed, 
for $3.10. It cost him > 
“ Your Petitioner wi to end his days with 
his Sister, but their united income is not sufficient, 
and in his present infirm state, ton toould 
be most unpleasant.” The feeling here implied, 
but not expressed, is—add not to our distress by 
sending me into-the Almshouse ! 
Deeply affected by this picture of affliction, I 
resolved to find out who this miserable eld mau 











seape, should dedicate their verses to the first of 


the New Monthly Magazine, two months after 


Thou’rt come, bright May! with passion’s glance to fush the Virgin's 


Ma. Bucxtnonam,—An article in your paper of 


rested my attention, and has scarcely been out of 


bridge, and receiving for it 75 dollars only, over | 


the last minister of the French refugee-Protestan's, 
who fled to this country to avoid persecution in con- 
sequeuce of the revocation of the Edict of Nantz. 
Their church stood in School-street, opposite the 


would admit. 


ly possible that the ministers of religion of any 
side, without pouring the wine and the oil into 


and neglect. 


¢ Paito-Huconots. 
Cambridge, July 1, 1827. 





LOVE IN A VILLAGE; OR, 
DICK IN THE COUNTRY. 
No. IV. 


I was to hold forth, as the plirase is, on the 4th 


ger was addressed the first. 


continued without noise but of knife and fork. 


your subscribers or of my tailor. 
TOASTS. 


fame—no obelisk add honor to the naine of War 
ren. 


By the Colonel. 


Mareb. 


weak for a hornet. 


By the Lawyer— 


The foundation of fees, 
The facio ut des. 
“ The Judges are met, a terrible show.” 


The Body Politic—In the mul 


“Hail Columbia, happy land.” 


By the Doctor. 


ty is for th i for th tient. 
y is for the counsellors, not for t epationt. 


2 Me 
mine fagi. ‘ounteer 


when you ax for he jewel, ebony, and ihofy—sh 
answer like Roman Lady, and point to her son. 
« Great way off at sea.” 


are others that I am too much occupied wit 
powerful reflections to write. For, Mr. 


has told you more. The @hel 


which you have in her own bandwriting, wi 
make evident. 


Beautiful dreams that charmed her sleep, 
Ye leave her sad and she wakes to weep, 
And the flowers of hope in her path so gay, 
Like the clouds of summer fade away. 


Yet the world to her was fairy place, 
And love beamed through her sunny face, 
And mirth was seen in her joyous eyes 
As a fountain reflects the summer skies. 


But death is wasting her pallid cheek, 

And her friends have fears they dread to speak, 
Yet deceive their hearts from day to day, 
With hope as she smiles their tears away. 


unworthy theme of their discourse, and truly 
heard little that could make me vain. 


contempt for my own. 


Yours, Ricuarp. 





MUSINGS IN THE MONTH OF JULY. 
é O URBS! 
Pm in a state of fasion !—would that I 
Might take the pinions uf a bird and fly: 
To some dim cavern of the North, and see 
The dew-drops freezing on the leafless tree, 
And the cold snow-flakes weaving a white pall 
For sparkling brook, and hill, and tree, and alt, 
And hear the raging of the wintry blast, 
And mark the hoary forest’s shivering as it past. 
‘Tis all too hot to write !—in water time 
"Tis well enough to wake the mystic chime 
Of i*sesy’s rich harp—to sweep the lyre 
And toast the fingers at the Christmas fire. 
Let the winds rave—the poet's melting strain 
Of gentle love and tender dews and rain 
Grows sweeter still. He hearsno tempest-sounds, 


What berd—except some frail, demented loon, 
E‘er worshipped thee, O burning Sammer poon ! 
Methinks thy winds—thy sweet winds : are asleep 
High ia their chambers—where they mean to keep. 
Ob ! for cae gust ‘—how pleasant it would be 
To fan the face,—a blessed harmony ! 

And sweetest earthly sound !—rave that of pay 
We gifted poets get,—mo trifle by the way. 

Oh: fora lump of snow !—for winter-ice 

T'd scale the wildest Alpine precipice; 

I'd climb the cliff where thrill the eagle screams, 
If on its peak crew plenty of ice-creams. 

T'd ride a wild deer through the pathless waste 
To his euld pools, so I might have a taste ; 

Or range the waters of the mighty ses. 

If icicles hang there,—like apples os a tree.} 
Now is mine hour of sadaess !—can it be 

That yon red sun (which stares so fierce at me) 
Hath laid a spell upon my joy ?—or sta;— 
Perchasce the lady ie the street, to-day, 

That kacw me not, is the mysterious source 

Of this my grief—her exes are weak of courre— 
And yet they're brilliant as the jewels set 
Arouad an Eastern Muvarch’s gorgeous corune? 





Who looks not stern this weather? Is a song 
Of slatees: hrard in all the thia-rohed thrung . 


could be, and [ have succeeded. He is the senof 


Oliver Cromwell tavern, where this man’s father 
officiated as long as the infirmities of old age 


Perhaps some of the descendants of the Hugo- . 
nots may notice this son of the last minister of 
their now extinguished church. If not, it is hard- 


denomination in Boston will pass by on the other 


wounds inflicted by age, disease, disappointment, 


Ma. Epitor,—My last epistle announces that 


of July, at a certain villuge in Bristol county. 
My courage had its ebbs and flows, and I fre- 
quently, like Bob Acres, felt it oozing through the 
palms of my hands. Yet what is courage? an in- 
ability to retreat. I had “ stepped in too far” to 
retract, and this conscivusness gave me courage. 
For an hour was I at a church without a steeple 
“ wagging my pow ina poopit.” The perform- Ht. 
as was expected, and every 
body anticipated excellence.’ My own was in- 
terrupted with judicious applause. But the tvg 
of war was at the dinner. Hunger and his broth- 
er thirst received abundant mitigations, and hun- 


It was a refreshing sight to behold two hundred 
bushwhackers in fustian garb sporting a grin of 
riotous good humor and exploding laughs, that 
came from the very heart—the contest commenc- 
ed, however, in silence, as was for sometime 


The tumult at last became obstreperous, and 8 
few of the old clod compellers were somewhat 
corned. Yet this is but an annual incident, like 
the blossoming of the Cereus, or the payment of 


Bunker Hill. No monument can add to its 


The Lew and its professors— 
A spider’s web that will bold a fly may be too 


titude of counsellors there is safety—but the safe- 
By the Schoolmaster. The Ladies—“ sub teg- 


By Cesar Cannon, a man of color. Africa— 


These are some of a great many toasts—there 


Editor, 
this is the last letter that you will get from Rich- 
ard in the Country. I myself have told you some- 
thing’ of the miller’s danghter, and scandal, ! find, 

was as 
sentimental as Mrs. Haller, and Tike other young 
ladies is alittle of a blue, as the enclosed lines, 


Yet, Mr. Buckingham, notwithstanding these 
touches of the true pathetic, let me asseverate 
that es I was strolling in the grove of pines on 
the evening of the day we celebrated, I came sud- 
denly and unperceived upon, two persons walk- 
ing in the attitude of lovers, that is to say, with 
the two heads inclined to each other, one of 
which was the maid’s of the mill, and the other 
was the brisk village barber's. I myself was the 


They 
parted with a smack that went to my heart, and 
which echoed like a coachman’s crack under an 
arch. I retreated to the city instanter, with a 
humble opinion of moral simplicity, and a great 


But smiles, and dreams his piece will travel the “ Grand Rounds.” 


That peat and sigh along the crowded ways, 

Half-tired of life.—s burden in these days ! 

Aad e’en the Editors, kind friends! look gruff, . 
And vote the Poet's geatle breathings,—stuff ! 

Ob few the “ thoughts that breathe,”"—bet, sooth to say, 
Not co the “ weeds that burn,” especially tu dey ' 


Boston, July 2. VIVIAN. 





A FaT OLD WOMAN, SITTING FOR BER PORTRAIT. 


A vast arm-chair sustains her pond’rous bulk, 
And creaks and groans at ev'ry aspiration ; 

She squats a Chinese ‘* Josh” or stranded hulk 
Moored in the mud, by law of gravitation ; 

Her feet, like sucking-pigs, beneath her skalk, 
Her arms weigh down like debt upon a nation, 
One ruddy hand a full blown piony clasps, 
T’other a peristaltic nostrum grasps. 

a. 

Her triple chin, like a crammed pelican 
Supports a short, round, thick and empty bead, 
Perpetual heat and thaw, which mocks the fan, 
Glows and distille, by daily surfeit fed ; 

As erst in Lambert that huge tun of man, 

All round a greasy atmosphere is shed ; 

Her bosom swells out like to twin Monadnocks 
Without their snows,—or like two smoking haycocks. 


On either side her broad and toothless mouth, 
Deep-furrowed joles depend like oxen’s dew-laps, 

A mouth, that breathes no perfumes of the South, 
But is the reeking grave of pork and julaps ; 

It ne’er discovers, as per Bishop Lowth,* 

But mumbles on, heedless of all mishaps, 

And talks of stocks, roast-goose,and town connections, 
Hot flip, brown-stout, and other choice refections. 
Iv. 

Her yellow eyes, floating in liquid fat 

Like eggs when on the coals is placed a spider, 
Are shaded by a low black-velvet hat, 

Making her Tartar front and brows, seem wider ; 

A lazy tom-cat slumnbers in her lap, 

A bloated pug dog gapes and snarls beside her. 
Your pencil, Artist, draw this sensual mass, 

. | And haag it up, tompaaion for an ass ! x. 





* Lowth’s grammar. 


THE LADIES OF VALADOLIDs 

The ladies of Valadolid were so Sgreeable that I 
saw much less of the city and its buildings than I 
otherwise should have done. In the evening | ac- 
companied them to a turtallia, which was attended 
by all the fashion ofthat place. I really think there 
is less of att in the composition of Spanish women 
_ | than of any other people whatever. They neither 
paint nor patch, nor have those periodical moultings 
of feathers which fashion elsewhere prescribes ; but 
they all dress nearly alike, and in the same ways at 
all seasons ; so that Senora Maria is only to be dis- 
tinguished from Senora Mariana by a countenance 
more melancholy, by black eyes swimming in a more 
maiden whiteness, or by a figure (which is ever grace- 
ful) of a somewhat larger or smaller mould. The 
@ | fasquina, or black silk petticoat, is generally bordered 
at the bottom with black beads, and so disposed in 
an open kind of net work as to afford the curious eye 
the casual felicity of admiring the must beautiful an- 
h | cle in the world. Their stockings are of white silk, 
and they are never without a mantela, (an-ample veil 
of white lace,) which is gracefully flung over their 
head and shoulders when they go abroad, and at other 
times adopted as a shawl. Small picces of lead are 
attached to the bottom of the fasquinas, which ac- 
counts fur the Ionian elegance of its foldings and fall, 
Amidst the many changes that Spain has undergone, 
il the women alone seem to be unchanged. Lattices, 
and jealousies, and duennas, and indeed all that used 

to give love-makiog such a romantic air in this be- 
yond any other country, have long since disappeared, 
but the passion itself still constitutes the existence of 
Spanish women. Itis not, however, that intriguing 


lady changes her love as easily and as often as her 
gloves ; but rather a devotion to one object, which 
renders them the greatest tyrants in the world, and 
makes them exact more adoration than was ever of- 
fered up at any idol’s shrine. 


Crantoxocy. After death, Professor Porson’s 
head was dissected, and to the confusion of all 
Craniologists, but to the censolation of all block- 
heads, it was discovered that he had the thickest 
skull of any Professor in Europe. Professor 
Gall, on being called on to explain this phenome- 
non, and to reconcile so tenacious a memory, 
with so thick a receptacle for it, is said to have 
replied, “ how the ideas got into such a skull, is 
their business, not mine ; I have nothing to do 
with that; bue let them once get in, that is all J 
want ; once in, I will defy them ever to get out 
; again.” 

Vanity. Our vanity ‘often inclines us to im- 
pute not only our successes, but even our disap- 
pointments, to causes personal, and strictly con- 
fined to ourselves, when nevertheless the effects 
may have been removed from the sup 
cause, far asthe poles asunder. A zealous, and 
in his way a very eminent preacher, happened to 
miss a constant auditor from his congregdtion. 
Schism had already made some depredations on 
the fold, which was not so large, but to a practis- 
ed eye, the reduction of even one was perceptible. 
“* What keeps our friend farmer B. away from 
us?” was the anxious question proposed by our 
vigilant minister to his clerk : “1 have not seen 
him among us these three weeks; I hope it is 
not Socinianism that keeps him away.” “No, 
your honour,” replied the clerk ;“ it is something 
worse than that.” “ Worse than Socinianisin ! 
God forbid it should be Deism.” “No, your 
honour, it is something worse than that.” 
“ Worse than Deism! Good Heavens, I trust it 
is not theism.” “ No, your honour, it is some- 
thing worse then that.” “ Worse than Atheism! 
Impossible ; nothing can be worse than Atheism.” 


“ Yes it is, your honour,—it is Rheumatism.”— 
[anon.] 


Most of the miseries of life undoubtedly result 
from our straying from the path which leads to 
content.—{ Miacellanies.} 
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COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEER. 








Corner Stone, Duxbury, Monday. 
King Solomon, Charlestown, Tuesday. 
Portland, Ponlsed’ a 

ort Wed P 
Muntgomery, Medeny, “ — 
St. Andrew's, Bustoa, 


Thursday. 
Rising Sun, R. A. C. Nantucket. Monday. 


Marriages. 
To this city, Dr. Joseph Seagra Mi Bacon ; Mr. 
iam H. Hewes 2 Mrs Abia Lewes. “as Chek, eee Oe 
Abigail le ei. 
At Lechmere Poiat, Mr. More C. W. Hastiogs to Miss Mery-Ans 


Ie Salem, Capt. George E. Baily to Miss Cynthia Cla: 

Ta Lowel, Mr. E Breck 2 joy; 4 

Aiasn fo Mie ya = to fins Lacy Lovejoy Mr. James V. 
oxbury, Ailen Newell, to Mies Harriet Woal 

Ia Tishary, Capt Wesen Lewntta Mies Maria P. Hillman. 

In Springfield. Capt. George Garduer to Mis Luis Blin. 


a Brockiya, Con. Nev. Charles Broong, of tiaghemte Mis Opel} 
stiiame 
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OTTERY AND EXCHANGE BROKER, Ne. 

26, Soath Fourth Street (opposite the Indian 
Queen Hotel,) Philadelphia, Ps. 
July 6. Tp® 








PARTRIDGE'S ORIGIN... LEATHER 
PRESERVATIVE. 
HIS COMPOSITION is not ouly the con- 
venient but the cheapest and best atticle ever 
known for cleaving, preserving and renewing the 
colour of Chaise and Carriage Tops, ; Thorough 
Braces; Harness; Boots; Shoes; "Paging Hove ; 
Forge Bellows; Factory Bands; —— 
and all Leather exposed to the action of , celd, 
or wel rendering it soft, pliable, and elastic, not liable 
to crack or fry, closing the ves, and when complete 
ly filled, impenetrable by the wet. 

It has a remarkable effect upon Leather that hae 
become dry and rotten, restoring its streugth and elas- 
ticity. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. ; 

Having used the above Composition for cleanings 
softening and preserving Chaise and Carriage Tope, 
Harness, Boots, Shoes, &c. and finding it superior to 
any other article we have ever used for the 
we recommend it to the public as a highly useful asd 
—*2 discovery. 

purr & Holmes, Boston ; Seth Weiswall, Troy, N. 
Y.; —— Mary ; Ph —— —8 
stable, N. H. ; Carleton & Balch, Medway ; Stephen 
Hartwell, Boston ; Gilbert Clark, Medway; Joshua 
Mellen, Westborough ; Augustus & Lecke, Boston ; 
Dr. Richardson, Medway ; Caleb Cushing, Roxbury ; 
Samuel Watson, Leicester ; John Cook, Cambridge . 
port ; Leonard Hazelton, Medway; Edgar W. Davita, 
Boston, and many other gentlemen of respectability. 

Neatly put up in Tin Cannisters, with printed di- 
rections, price 37} cents. 

A liberal discount made to Wholesale Purchasers, 

Sold wholesale by LEMUEL BLAKE, at hie 
Paper Warehouse, No. 33, Broad-street, Boston, and 
may be had of the principal Booksellers, Hard-ware 
Dealers, and generally at the Country Stores. 

July 6. cow6t. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


UNROE & FRANCIS, Washingtona-street, are 
constantly publichiug. and have for sale, a 
gteat variety of Original and Selected Books for Youth, 
particularly thore of an advanced class, suitable for 
Juvenile Libraries. ‘They bave lately tone 
which have been long out of rrint, and have likewise 
9 number in press,to be published iu the coaree of the 
supwer. 





) Just published, 

INFANTILE STORIES, in words of ove, twe, and 

three syllables ; third edition. 

THE LITTLE WARBLER OF THE COTTAGE, 
and her Dog Constant ; 2d edition. — 

MOTHERLESS MARY, tale showing that good- 
ness,even io poverty, iz sure of mecting its proper 
reward ; 2d edition. 

EVENING HOURS, by the author. of * Conversa- 
tions onCommon Thiogs.”—Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
To be continued ; but any No. sold separate, if 
wanted. ‘‘ Evening Hours contains, in successive 


pumbers, a familiat exposition of the lier! 
history, aud such practical remarks e¢8 ous 
christian mother might be d to make (o her 


children, when perusing with them the bible, In- 
cidents of action are introduced, that givean air 
of reality to the fictiod, and render the instrnetion 
more attractive. The design is excellent ; itsezc- 
cution good. We know not how far this work will 
be carricd ; but we hope it will not be closed til! 
the entire narrative of our Saviour’s ‘life has been 
illustrated ; and then we should be pleased (o bave, 
from the same peu, a series of conversions on the 
character of Christ. We have always found ehil- 
dren interested by plaiu and affectiouate discourse 
respecting him who ‘ took little children io his 
arms aod blessed them.” We recommend icu- 
larly Evexine Houns to parents aad Sunday School 
teachers.” Rericwers. 


* In the Press, 

1. The Faithful Little Girl. 2 Tales for Ellen. 
3. The Young Naturalist. 4. Food for the Young, 
or Stories fur my Children. 5. ‘Memory, or Days of 
my Youth. 6. Stories from Koman History, by a La- 
dy. 7%. Scriptare Stories upon anew plan ; in two 
volumes.—First vol. Old Testament 5 second do. New 
Testament. A!) with wood cuts and copper plates. 


GAMES, DISSECTIONS, PUZ&LES, &. &¢.FOR 
THE AMUSEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
Just received from London, a large assortment of 
Amusing Games, Puzzles, &c. samely—Laagh and 
Lay Down. Multiplication Table. Eubtraction Ta- 
ble. Addition Table. An ingenious method of leai 
ing Iofapts Arithmetic. Historical Pastime. Pope 


posed | Joan. Dissected World, Europe, America,Holy Land, 


Life of Paul, David, &c. Noah’s Ark. Moveable 
Parts of Speech. The Gamut, or Masical Domigos. 
A great number of others, too numerous to mention in 
an advertisement. 


MISS EDGEWORTH'S WORKS. 

Mesroz & Francis ioform the public, thet {be 
Boston edition of this Lady's writings is now complet- 
ed, in thirteen volumes. One thousand copies only 
were printed—ha)6 of which ase disposed of, and it is 
not probable another edition. wil] ever be 
at least for many years. The Loadon price for Eé 
worth’s Works complete is £11 11 6. These books 
are copy rights, and caunot be imported on s0 goo! 
terms as ordinary books—and will cost a bookseller, 
at the lowest rate, $62--and the bpolselier will 
have a profit of at least 15 per cent. To show bow 
very cheap our edition is sfforded, we subjsis. the 
prices, at which the difesenot editions sow ia grist 
have been published. 

English Fditios, Ordivary ie £4. "Sin Ed. 

4. *0 
Making our Edition half prif of the commen Ame:i- 
ene, and quastes giana Min Sinan Edition. 
une 22 





A. GOULD : 
HY. removed to the first house north of the Bap- 
tist Meeting House, ia Charlestown, former! 

occupied by H. Jackson, and has placed his SPORGL 
BLACKING for the accommodation of bis customers 
at the following places, viz. Siias Pierce. & Co. lw- 
street —Josiah Hayden, and E. Knowlton & Co. Nerth 
Market-street—E. W. Baxter, E street— 
Francis Liacoln, near the bead of India Wharf. 

PVrepared and signed by A. GOULD, Chazsles- 
town, Mass. Ask for Goutd’s Sponge Blackiog, as 
you wish to be particalar. Ail orders puncteally at- 





Surgical and Philosophical Instruments. i 


AMUEL CLARKE, No. 135, Washi 
has for sale, a general assott ment of 
INSTRUMENTS, on the fowest terms. ~ 
Also,— Air Pamps, Gazometers, Chemical !.amys, 
Blow Pipes, Stop Cocks, aud other apparatas ; wit: 


on-street, 
RGICAIL. 





a variety of Chemical Tests and Reascnts 
Jeane 1. Ct 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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_ ltecetlagtes. 


“ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. = 
SLES OES one 
‘Since to save or to slay, all full license claim, 
And for killing or the fee is the same, 

At may not be amiss to the learned quorom, 
Then oe sick and * aili may pi on begi horym.’ 
With their sizes and qualiti well bygin— 
Doctor Smart, Decks Small Doctor Bigg, Doctor 


Doctor Leng, Doctor Shert, 
. she. 7 H. — 
Doctor Black, octot While, and eꝰen Doctor a 


Brown, oe Grey, t 
octor Yelle-ly bright, — en: 
Poste oe pee pe 
With Badman and Gagdman,and Gladstone and Pocock, 
Allcock, and Hancock, and Hedeock, and Locock : 
— Basker and Boker, so learned about phihisic ; 
And some whosmel] more of good food than of physic, 
As Eaton, and , and Curry, and Cooke, 
And Bufter, and Bacen, and Lumb with his book : 
And Bullock, whose steak, of a poond and a quarter, 
‘Is better than Lamb, with dry bread and cold water. 
Should you find yourself luw, should your stomach 
ine, 
Look By for & Doctor who lives on good —* 
many there are, large fortunes who make, 
5 givi ; advice they themrelves would not take. 
ulima roar—to turn foul wind to fair, 

For foul-wind's an ill-wind, no mortal can bear, 
Call in Doctor Nori , or ehould South suit you best, 
You may vary the polat—and consult Doctor West. 
Should the wind prove too hot, or too dry, you must 


know | 

Where to find Dovtor Frost, or the fair Doctor Snow ; 
Or'to alter your habits according to weather, 
Consult Doctors Winter and Somers together. 

Mf with hot fits and cold'fits of ague‘you shake in. 
Seek out Doctor. Pain, or the learned Doctor Atken, 
Af your cough look like phthisic, instead of catarrh, 
And the means of relief's to be sought from a Farre, 
Before you eet off, to travel and rout it, 
Just ask Doctors Paris and ome termes 
Perhaps theyll preseribe an emulsion of er. 

As Would Woctors Maton, Macmi or Lister. 
Should these not succeed, and their remedies fail, 
Phen there’s Warren, and Heeth, with Wood, Hill, 


: and Dale. 
Besides Doctors Frank, Bliss, Bland, Wise, Best, and 


With Church and the Parsons, Dean, Bishop,and Pope. 
Should the newlights affect you—yout mind being gone, 
Who 00 like to restore it as Mark, Luke, or John ? 
le it bracing you want,for complaints they call nervous? 
(From which and the plague, kind heaven preserve us) 
Are the vapors’ ig your wive-and your daughters? 
Then seek Doctor Steele, Doctors Buzionand Waters. 
Having given a clue to this Medical station, - 
With a list of the learned who physic the nation, 
Perhaps, being titled youreelf, you require 
A Doctor with raak above an Esquire : 

seek Halford the Preses, whose classical know- 


Bespeaks him as worthy the chair of the College. 

If experience you seek—call the Gilbert B 

Who you'd take for the father of Hamlet the Dane. 
With any or all of such men as I’ve named, 

Take the oldest or youngest there all of them famed, 
“Cum aliis multis,”: who for science and learning. 
And the “ modus medendi” acutely discerning, * 
‘Leaves us only to wonder, that with Doctors so clever, 


and Doetor Askew, 


ia 





A PLAYING WE WILL GO. 
ly Shakespeare told us, long ago, 
Front infancy to age, 
That-all mankiad were players, 
And that all the world’s a stage. 
. And a playing we will go, &c. 
A ecolding wife:playe-—on earth, 
, ye are megs ptr and teases ; 
‘But a sweet wife will play 
Which part her husband pleases. 


Some | 42 Cae in a play, 
t others play in jest ; 

Some few will play a double part, 
But fair play's always best. 

The heedless man, who goes to law, 
Oft plays with an tool : 

For, while the Jawyer plays the knave, 
His client playe the fool. 


‘Young soldiers play the hero’s part, 
Aud tall of thew hard duty, 


‘Old statesmen boast economy, 
‘But all the while play booty. 


The wife will sometimes play the truant, 
Tbe busband play the drub, 

The scrub will play the gentleman, 
‘And the gentleman the scrub. 


Good Lord! bow folk mistake their parts 
-_ By taking that for this; ° 

‘or little mize will play mamma, 

And fat. mamma play mise. 


‘The prutie will play the hypocrite, 
_ The wantun the coquette ; 

Old waids will play the solo part, 

' Brisk widows a duett. 


“Phe fribble plays the monkey's part, 
White, full of roar and revel ; 

The bucks, the bloods, and jolly dogs, 
Will play the very devil. 


The borrower often plays to lose, 
The lender plays too light, 

The creditor would fain play sure, 
The debtor least in sight. 


But, when these trifing scenes are past, 
And life's laet act is o’er, —. 

Phen eath will let the curtain drop, 
And we shall pley no more. 

And, who played-cobbler, who played ki 

- Will not be then the jest a * 

The only question that will be— 
Who.played his part the best ? 


‘THE RHINE. 
Born where blooms the Alpine rose, 
Cradied in the Boden sea ‘ 
Forth the infant river flows, 
‘Leaping on in childish glee. 
‘Coming to ariper age, 
He Rꝛ rocky cup with wine, 
And makes a gallant pilgrimage — 
To many aru tower and shrine. 
‘Strong and swift and wild and brave, 
On he speeds with crested wave ; 
--ded aught like check or stay, 
Fights and foams along his way, 





Boils like manhood’s hasty blood ! 
‘Older, broader, deeper grown, 
All romantic follies flown, 
‘Now the laden Beurtschiff sails 

- ‘Slowly o*er his sober tide— 
“Which wanders on through fertile vales, 
And looks like peace by pleuty’s side. 


Jor and strife and labor past, 

ip his grave be sinks at last : 

Not thy common river's tomb— 

Not the ocean's mighty womb : 

Into earth he melts-away ; 

Like that very thing of clay, 
Man—whoee brief and chequered course 
He hath copied from his source. 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 





‘| And extracts of the bitterest weeds that grew ; 


| To be called more than Robin: who, had he 
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the play from which the extract is made is “ The Fair 
—* the Exchange, with the Humours of the 
Cripple of Fenchurch.” ‘It fs a satire against some 
Dramatic Plagiarists of the time, is put into the mouth 
of the Cripple, who is an excellent fellow, and the 
Hero of the Comedy. Of his hamor this extract isa 
sufficient specimen ; but he is described (albeit a 
tradesman, yet wealthy withal) with heroic qualities 
of mind and body ; the latterof which he evinces by 
rescuing his Mietrees (the Fair Maid) from three rob · 
bers by the main force of one crutch luatily applied ; 
and the former by his foregoipg the advantages which. 
this action gained him in her good opinion, and be. | 
stowing his wit and finesse in procuring for ber a‘hus- 
' band, in the person of bis friend Golding, more worthy 
of her beauty, than he could canceive his own maim 
ed and halting limbs to be. It would require some 
boldness in a dramatist now-a-days to exhibit such a 
Character; and some luck in finding a- sufficient’ 
Actor, who would be willing to personate the infirmi- 
ties, together with she virtues, of the Noble Cripple. - 
Cripple offers to fit Frank Golding with ready mate 
Love Episties. 

Frank. Of thy own writing? 

Crip: My own, | aesure you, Sit. 

Frank. Faith, thow hast robbed some sonuet-book 

or other, 

And now would’st make me think they are thy own. 

Crip. Why, think’st thou that | cannot write @ 

Letter, 

‘Ditty, or Sonnet, with judicial phrase, 
As pretty, pleasing, and pathetical, 
As the best Ovid-imitating dunce 
In the whole town? 

Frank. | thiok thou can’st tot. 

Crip. Yea, Pll swear I cannot. 
Yet, Sirrah, I could coney-catch the world, 
Make myself famous for a sudden wit, 
And be admired formy dexterity, ° 
‘Were | di d. ; 

Frank. | prithee, how? ee 

Crip. ‘Why, thus. There lived.a Poet in this town, 
(If we may term our modern writers Poets), 
Sharp-witted, bitter-tongued ; his pen, of zieel ; 
His ink was tempered with the biting juice 


He never wrote but when the elements 

Of fire and water tilted in his brain. 

This fellow, ready to give up his ghost 

To Lucia’s bosom, did bequeath to me 

His Library, which was just nothing 

But rolls, and scrolls, and bundles of cast Wit, _ 
Such as durst never vieit Paul’s Church Yerd. 
Amongst ‘em all I lighted on a quire Toit 
Or two of paper, filled with Songs and Ditties, 
And here and there a hungry Epigram ; 

These I reserve to my own proper use, 

And Pater-noster-like have conned them al. 

| could now, when l am in company, 

At ale-house, tavern, or an ordinary, 

Upon a theme make an extemporal ditty 

(Or one at least should seem extemporal,) 

Out of the abundance of this Legacy, 

That all would judge it, and report it too, 

To be the infant of a sudden wit, *’. 

And then were J an admirable fellow. 

Frank. ‘This were a piece of cunning. 

Crip. 1 could do more; for! could make enquiry, 
Where the best witted gallants use to dine, 
Follow them to the tavern, and there sit 
In the next room with a calve’s head and brimstone, 
And over-hear their talk, observe their humors, 
Collect their jests, put them into a play, 

And tire them too with payment to behold 

What I have fiiched irom them. This 1 could do: 
But O for shame that man should so arra 

Their own fee-simple wits for verbal theft ! 
Yet men there be that have done this and that, 
And more by much more than the most of them. 


The annexed extract is from Heywood’s “ Hierar- 
chie of Angels”—not strictly a dramatic poem. The 
passage contains a string of names, all but that of 

atson, his contemporary Dramatists. He is com- 
plaining in a mood half serious, half comic, of the 
disrespect which Poets in his own times meet with 
from the world, compared with the honors paid them 
by Antiquity. Zhen they could afford them three or 
four sonorous names, and at full length ; as to Ovid, 
the addition of Publius Naso Sulmensis ; to Seneca, 
that of Lucius Annzas Cordubensis; and the like. 
Now, says he, 

Our modern Poets to that pass are driven, 

Those names are curtailed which they first had given ; 
And, as we wished to have their memories drowned, 
We scarcely can afford them half their sound. 
Greene, who had in both Academies ta’en 

Degree of Master, yet could never gain 


Profest ought save the Muse, served, and been free 

After a seven yrars prenticeship, might have 

_ credit too) gone Robert to his grave. 
arlowe, renowned for his rare art and wit, 

Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit ; 

Although his Hero and Leander did 

Merit addition rather. Famous Kid 

Was called but Tom. Tom Watson ; though he wrote 

Able to make Apollo's self to dote 

Upon his Muse ; for all that he could strive, 

Yet never could to his full pame arrive. 

Tom Nash (in his time of no small esteem) 

Could not a second syllable redeem. 

Excellent Beaumont, in the foremost rank 

Of the rarest wits, was never more than Frank. 

Mellifiluous —*2 whose inchanting quill 

Commanded mirth or passion, was but Will ; 

And famous Jonson, though his learned pen 

Be dipt in Castaly, is still but Ben. 

Fletcher, and Webster, of that learned pack 

None of the. meanest, neither was but Jack ; 

Decker but Tom ; nor May, nor Middleton ; 

And he’s now but Jack Ford, that once were Jobn. 


Possibly our Poet was a little sore, that this con- 
temptuous cartailinent of their Baptismal Names was 
chiefly exercised upon his Poetical Brethren of the 
Drama. We hear nothiug about Sam Daniel, or Ned 
Spenser, in his catalogue. The familiarity of com. 
mon discourse might probably take the greater liber- 
ties with the Dramatic Poets, as conceiving of them 
as more upon a level with the Stage Actors. Or did 
their greater publicity,and popularity in consequence, 
fasten these diminutives upon them out of a feeling of 
love and kindness ; as we say Harry the Fifth, rather 
than Henry, when we would express good will ?—as 
himself says, in those reviving words put into his 
mouth by Shakspeare, where he would comfort and 
confirm his doubting brothers : 

Not Amurath an Amurath succeeds, 

But Harry Harry ! 
And doubtless Heywood had an indistinct conception 
of this truth, when (coming to his own name), with 
that beautiful retracting which is natural to one that, 
not satirically given, has wandered a little out of his 
way into something recriminative, he goes on to say: 


Nor speak I this, that any here exprest 

Should think themselves less worthy than the rest, 
Whose names have their full syllables and sound ; 
Or that Frank, Kit, or Jack, are the least wound 
Unto their fame and merit. 1 for my part 

(Think others what they please) accept that heart, 
Which courts my love in most familiar phrase ; 
And that it takes not from my pains or praise, 

If any one to me so bluntly come: 

T hold he loves me best that. calls me Tom. 





[Frem the Ragdon Literary Magnet. 
MODERN POETS AND POETRY. 

On making iny appearance the other morning, 
in the private room of my good friend and pub- 
lisher, Mr. » vith an ominous roil of fools- 
cap in my band, I was somewhat startled by the 
salutation addressed to me—“ My dear Sir, is that 
a volume of poems? If so, let us talk on anoth- 
er subject—poetry is the vice of the age. but poet- 








The following is a specimen of the style of Thomas 
Heywood, who Mourished about 1635. The title of 


+} with ao instinctive secund-sight, have been pro- 
| viding against this rhyme-jrost, by training their 


{ asa novelist ; and not content with so envinble a 


| ing his narratives ; Mr. Milliman is guiltless of 


] author of “John Woodville,” a tragedy; and some 


as the parliamentary reporters have it, econ re- 
conciled us to ths abrupt declaration of my 
worthy hookedlier; and when 1 unfolded my 
MSS , and disclosed to his deligited view dioth- 
er of those amusing volumes, which——=but hav- 
ing yet a character for modesty, [ forbear to an- 
ticipate public ‘opinion. ‘Suffice it to say, we 
parted mutually satisfied with each other—my 
publisher to chuckle over his bargain, and myself 
to inuge on the eingularly abrupt commeucement 
of our conversation. A little reflection soon 
convinced ie of the truth of his observation, 
aud £ resolved totake the emphutic veto fora text 
upon which [ might ground some remarks upon 
the present state of poetry, for the ensuing 
nuwber of the “ Literary Magnet.” 

Thus, then, it seems that poetry has at length 
become unpopular: the market having been 
glutted, the demand for the article has diminish- 
ed; and the supply (being regulated by the de- 
mand), is proportiunably scanty. The poets, 


geniuses to the plodding step, or heavy march of 
prose ; and though the Pegasus of some of them 
will now aud then be caracoling, and taking 
flights above the solid ground of fact, into the 
region of invention, they have, for the most part, 
been successful in traversing the beaten path of 
narrative, or the rugged track of historical re- 
search. The (once)greatest poet of the day has al- 
ready eclipsed hig poetical fame by his reputation 


distinction, now secks to swell his renown by ad- 
ding:to his other claims that of a biographer. 
Mr. Southey hus long been distinguished as a 
clear and nervous prose writer; and his merits 
as an historian, biographer, and critic, although 
somewhat diminished by his bitterness as a con- 
troversialist, are better appreciated than his poet- 
ical efforts. If we are to believe the Edinburgh 
‘reviewers, Mr. Moore’s powers have been but 
faintly developed by his lyrical productions, and 
his attempt at epic cignity. They would have the 
world deem the fascinations of his muse as the 
purely evanescent beauties that adorn her person, 
and the scintillations of his wit as the arch smiles 
that play on her dimpled cheeks. We must pre- 
pare for the developnient of the deep (and as yet, 
hidden) veins of genius and wisdom, with which 
we are only partially acquainted, through the 
medium of his biography of Sheridan. Indeed, 
judging from Mr. Jeffrey’s prophetic puff of his 
friend’s talents, it is scarcely possible to suy 
what Mr. Moore may not eventuaily turn out to 
be—a “ mute inglorious Milton,” we think he can 
hardly be ; although a “ Cromwell, guiltless of 
his country’s blood,” may yet spring up in the 
person of the lively little Irish melodist. But we 
digress. 

Must of our living bards have, at length, begun 
to evince an inclination to e. Ido not wish 
to be inisunderstood. Mr. Wordsworth, it is true, 
has not yet disencumbered the feet of his verses 
from the clog of rhythin; but, judging from his 
latter productions, we may anticipate a volume 
of antiquarian or topographical researches. , Mr. 
Coleridge writes lay serumons—so called, we pre- 
sume, for the same regson that the huge jointed 
dolls used by artists are denominated lay-figures. 
Upon these theological skeletons, Mr. Coleridge 
throws the graceful drapery of his reflection, and 
garlands them with the wild-flowers of his imagi- 
nation. He has, however, given us just enough 
to evidence the wonderful qualities of his mind, 
and to cause us to regret the waste, in mere 
*“ fervid colioquies,” of such transcendent pow- 
ers. Mr. Campbelf bus not entirely censed to 
refresh us with the pure draughts of his Helicon 
—but they are but sips ; while the stern beauties 
of criticisin(why has it no personification ?) al- 
lure him into the catacombs of learning, scarcely 
more accessible than the passages of the pyra- 
mids. Alas, for Mr. Rogers !—he is dead, and a 
volley of puns is fired over him, as, wrapt in ‘a 
‘Holland sheet, be is lowered into the grave of 
Notoriety ; there to rest, until the blast of Fame’s 
trumpet shall revive bim. We look round upon 
a host of other bards, and we see an amphibious 
breed—half poets, half prose-writers ; their fishes’ 
tails sporting in the ocean of verse, that has de- 
luged the literary world, and their human bodies 
basking in the suusbine of popularity, as critics 
or novelists. Mr. Crabbe perseveres in versify- 


aught but verse; and Barry Cornwall has yet 
committed comparatively few sins in prose: but 
Mr. Croly is a thorougt-paced critic; and Allan 
Cunningham is becoming a confirmed romance- 
writer. Jt only remains for Mrs. Hemans to lay 
down her classic lyre, and commence chronicler ; 
and for L. E. L. to throw up ber lute, and com. 
pile a history of love. Mr. Charles Lamb, the 


“ singularly original” poems, is fer better known 
as “Elia,” the unique essayist ; and Mr. Leigh 
Hunt is more popular as a critic and essayist 
than as the author of “ Rimini.” The late Lord 
Byrun, in the decline of his poetical glory, shew- 
ed symptoms of the general desire to shine jn 
prose ; and had he lived, the world might have 
been electrified by an Auastasius sort of novelty 
from his pen. The late Mr. Shelley was metri- 
cally metaphysical to euch a degree, that little 
expectation could have been entertained of any 
more prose from him, than a few touches, to 
heighten the hurrors of the “ Last Man.” But 
we inust not tresspass further upon the boundary 
of the past ; and, as fur as regards the present, 
our gay “ Aunuals” present abundant prools of 
the inclination of all tae minor bards to try their 
skill in prose writing. 

Whether the taste of the public has influenced 
authors in general, er-authors have diverted the 
taste of their readers, is a point worthy of being 
discussed by the Royal Society of Literature ; 
and, were this a controversial uge, would furm 
as inexhaustible a source of petulent pamph- 
leteering as the “ Pope” question, or the “ Catho- 
lic” question. Jt is quiteenough to known that 
publishers, those arbiters of the fate of embrayo 
authors, decide that the public have no relish, 
much less craving, for verse, either blunk or tag- 
ged ; and that man would be bold indeed, who 
woukl adveature a volume of poetry in the front 
of such batteries (the one mounting filty-two and 
the other forty-eight pieces of prose,) as the 
forts of the rival publishers, Messrs. Colburn and 
Murray, present. It is one of the “ signs of the 
times,” that in two lists of new publications, 
comprising one hundred different works, in as 
many more volumes, there should not be includ- 
ed a single volume of poetry—for a collection of 
comic verses does not constitute an exception. 
This circumstance is certainly the forerunner of 
the extinction of the art of versification—one 
of the symptoms not only of the decline, but the 
decease of the Genius of Puetry. Let no one 
now predict the ruin of the commercial spirit in 
the rising generation of merchants, by reason of 
the thirst for Helicon that raged a few summers 
back ; the torrents of rhyme that thereafter de- 
scended, effectually quenched that thirst, and ex- 
tinguished the “ fire of soul,” that at one time 





ty will not do now.y A short “explanation,” 
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the waste of waters is now eolleeted in stagnant 
pools, that offend the nostrils of the present age. 
This, then, is the auspicious tine to commence a 
history of poetry. Pubtishers, complcte the se- 
ries of puets to 1826, and let 1827 stand rhymeless 
—ayear of prose ! not an oasis in the desert, but 
a spot without a flower in the “ gardenof letters.” 
Ap art that is no more! like the embalming of 
the ancients, or the hieroglyphics of the Eyvp- 
tians, the purple dye of the Tyrians, it is a for- 
gotten wonder. Poems wi!l now become relics, 
and bear a premium, like illuminated missels: 
but should one hapless burd disturb the silence of 
verse, the charm is broken, and the glorious 
vision of a year of prose for ever dissipated. 
W. s. W. 





LOVE AND UPS EFFECTS. 


An Englishman in love amuses himself with the 
blue devils. Ask bim a question, and I'll holda 
thousand pounds to a ducat, you feel insulted by his 
answer: for instance— 

* Fine morning, Mr. Bull 2?” 

Pve seep thousands finer !”” 

* How are you to-day, sir?” 

* Don’t know——can't tell !? 

* What ails you, friend John 2?” 

s+ What the devil business have you with my ail- 
ings 2? 

An Irishman in love, (and who loves like him) gets 
merry with Mnntehowen, then exclaims, ** Och! shee- 
tah ! Sheelah ' my box of diamonds! my essence of 
cruelty! my pearl of pearls, and my flower of all 
flowers, except the potatoe Lower! Arrah, dear,why 
will you shut your one eye againyt little Terrence 
M’Gladdery ! Havn’t! got a genthle, commodious, 
lofty nate little mud edifice? Havn’t | got a cow 
and aturf stack to feed her with? Havn’t I got an 
empty flower garden fu'l of potatoes? Och-an-ey ? 
Och-an-eh ? ever since you stole my heart, I feel it; 
hanging against my ribs like the pendulum of a 
cuckoo clock? Sheelah, dear, without you be mine, 
poor Terrence will be after dying an old maid! By 
the powersof buttermiik, hell just gooff like the 
snuff of a rush light—so he will !” 

A Scotchman in love, takes a pickle oꝰ sneeshun 

frae his muil, anꝰ whyles claws his elbows when it 

dizna yuk. ** Hech Donald, man ! ' what i’ the muc- 

kle deil’s name’s come ow’r ye noo? Fye, fve! dinna 

let Maggy M’Cree’s pawkey e’en thirl ye through ! 

Ruise ye ! ruise ye, chie)!” ‘- Oh Sawney, Sawney ! 

len’ me ye’r lug a wee bit, my discreet frien’, and 

keep asecret. It’sno her twa gim let e’en on her 

painted face, I’m courtin—its her siller! her siller! 

her ¢iller ! 

A Welchman in love, looks as silly as the goats on 

his mountains—he refuses leek porridge and toasted: 

cheese—thus proving the power of the blind archer 

to be the saine in every country. ‘ Poor Shenkin ap 

om, ap Shones, pe very bad—heart go pit-a-pat al 
ay!” { 

Hur cannot work--EHur cannot play—- 

Hur cannot sleep—Hur can’t be gay— 

O laf ‘her, do, Winifred—tuf hur as your life, 

And Shenkin and Winifred soon will be man and 

wife.” 


A Dutchman in love, is cold as a _confectioner’s ice: 
house, and a Spaniard as hot as a grill’d devil ; a !aw- 
yer in love pleads away his sou) ‘and a love-sick doc 

tor physics away his soul—byv the bye, a doctor must 
be sick indeed when he takes his own physic; a mu 

sician in love fiddles away his soul, and a poet rhymes 
away his soul. 





THE PARAMOS OF THE: ANDES. 
The passing of the Paramos, or summits of the 
Andes, is a serious undertaking, particularly. at un- 
favourable seasons of the year; many travellers lose 
their senses from it. General. Bolivar once suffered 
much in passing the Paramo of Pisba, in the rainy: 
season of 1819 ; and an officer at Popayan, who had 
been in the corps of Albion (“cotchman), stated to 
me, that in passing that Paramo, six «fficers and fifty- 
four men lost their lives ; another officer, colouel in 
the same corps, gave me the following desciiption of 
this dreadful march over the lofty mountains of New 
Grenada, in 1819: -** As we approached'the moun- 
tains of New Grenada, the scenery was grand and 
sublime beyoud description; the Cordilieras first 
broke on our view. As we advanced, ihe winter be- 
came more severe, the water forced ite passage from 
the mountains with such velocity, and the rain in- 
creased the rivers so much, that several officers and 
men were carried down by the current in attempting 
to pass, and two unfortunate soldiers were drowned. 
Mules, with baggage, were repeatedly swept away 
by the current, leaving no wreck behind. The troops 
were assisted in crossing the rivers, by strong lasus, 
made from hides, but nothing could prevent the loss 
of firc-locks and ammunition. The route for the ar- 
my lay over a part of the couatry which was almost 
unknown ; Bolivar had taken this line of march, in 
order to deceive the Spaniards. After marching fifty 
days, having halted only three during the period, we 
entered the mountain by an Indian wood, and here 
our British eoldierssuffered dreadfully in their feet, 
having to march over rocks and flints without shoes or 
stockings, and, to add to their misfortunes, the rains 
were incessant. Atlast, we arrived at the foot of the 
famous Paramo of Pisha; a description of this day's 
march can only be given by those persons who had 
the good fortune to survive ; and, even at this time, I 
think almost with horror of the melancholy scene. 
The native troops passe! three days before the Eng- 
lish ; and when I passed over it, | counted the dead 
bodies of eighty soldiers, and might have ‘enumerated 
many more, had I not lost my reckoning. Four offi- 
cers and forty-four soldiers, of the corps of Albions, 
died by the road-side, in passing this dreadful Para- 
mo, some of them Germans. I saw many of these 
unfortunate men expiring by my side, without the 
power of giving them the least assistance. In this 
situation, | made several efforts to take their fire-locks 
from them, but found it impossible, from the firm 
manner in which they grasped them until life was ex 
tinct. I must observe, that we had been sixty-four 
hours witb wet clothes on, and for the last thirty we 
had been unable to cook, owing to the incessant 
rains that fell ; so that the poor soldiers, with empty 
stomachs and half naked, endeavoured to pass the 
bleak Paramo of Pisba, where continual sleet is ob- 
served, and the air so rarified as to be dangerous even 
to“men having every comfort about them. The pro- 
duce of this barren spot is confined to one kind of 
plant, called el frayl-gon ; the same is to be found in 
great abandance in al! Paramos ; the leaves of it are 
remarkably eoft and white, and equal insize toa 
large turnip leaf, and the soldier thought himself par- 
ticularly fortunate when able to get a sufficient num- 
ber to form his bed.” . In the crown of this plant is a 
sort of gum, which is made into turpentine, and has 
some medicinal qualities : I sent a specimen to Lon- 
don. an:! hope soon to be able to make a favourable 
report of this singular production. Having received 
nt Bogota this terrible account of the passage of the 
Paramo of Pisba,! was glad to hear the old suide 
declare we should be able to pass the Paramo of 
Guanaco in safety. - - « 


It is singular that there should be more danger to 
travellers passing the Paramos of the Andes in the 
summer months. viz. May, June, and July, than at 
any other time ofthe year. No one should venture 
to sit down during the passage: if they do, they are 
almost sure to become emparamados, when they die 
in a few minutes, sometimes in the act of eating and 
drinking; a sort of —_ coming suddenly over 
them, from which they seldom recover.—[Hamilton’s 
Travels in Colombia.) 
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bade fuir to scorch up even the leaves of ledgers ; 


— ela _ on —— to the Cashier. 


| Trimmings ; colored Plush Gauzes and Ve 


soft water ever 


RICH FANCY GOODS at tte 
@ it, 

ENRY SOMES LOW, intending te ber’ 
alteration in his busa the eext Fall, dan 

his valuable Stock of RICH —RBG 

prices, via:—Rich Thread Lace Dresses, 

Capes, Vandykes, Pelerines, and Collate ; 

French, snd India Muslia Dresses; 


Mantles, Vandykes, Peletines, quarter and half 
kerchicls ; splendid assortment of black and 
Thread Lace Veils; English and 


Laces; Edgings aod Insertings ; Real Meekii ass 
Biond Laces; black and white Bobbi Lace, 
Veils ; splendid Ball Dresses ; wrought Male 





Lace Caps; French Muslin Bands aad | } 
Infante’ Waiste, Slips, Caps, and Crown Picene; eg 
broitered Linea Cambric Handkerchieis; real 
Italian Crapes, from 4 4 to 8-4 wide; 6-4 black 
Veils ; wide and narrow black Bombazines ; 

and colored Italianetts ; gold and silver 1 
plain and figured lndia and Swiss Mu-lino; 

of Freach Flowers aud Wreaths; 4-4 and 6-4 
silk Shawls; black, white, crimson, searlet, mé 
Long and Square Shawls; plain and 

Gros de Naples Silke; plain black Italian Silke; 
trich Plumes; Crape Shawls and Dresses; Oil 
Aprons ; Linens ; Nankins ; black, green, and 
plain and figured Gauze Veils; black trimming 
es; colored Thule Laces; colored ltahan C 
rich Gauze and Barage Scarfs; cambric, in 
and edz. Trimmings; gentlemen's superfine 
Italian Crasate; colored Crape Lisees; black 
white embroidered Silk Hose ; Cypras Gauze H 
kerchiefs ; worsted Barage Handkerchiefs aad 
34, 4-4, 5-4, and 6-6 colored French Cather, 
Shawls; silk, barage, veivetine, and Bloud Gauss 
Handkerchiefs; French Cambric Fyemantg 3 Paris 
kid Gloves, of all colors; Sewing Silks; Germeg 
Hose ; Silk Braids and Cords ; rich Bonaet 
Belt Ribbons and Sashes ; Merino Cloths, of all ek 
ors; black, purple, pearl, bordered raw ailk d 










for Bonnets ; worsted Barages, of all colors ; a4 
plete assortment of plain and shaded 
plain and — silk Barages, of e 

stripe and plain Batiste ; French and India 
all colors; black and white figured Gausesy 
mode colored plain Grose de Naple, of moet 

or; Cotton Cambrics ; Cambric Muslins; 
Linen Lawn ; ¢3rass Cloth and Grass Cloth 
kerchiefs ; German Silk Handkerchiefs. ; 
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CREAM OF Ye : 
OR removing PIMPLES, SPOUTS, FRECKLES, 





and all eruptions of the skin, gradaally preder 


ing a soft, clear, and! beautifal Ase 
remedy for SCROFULA and SALT RHEUM, 
merits stand unrivatied, . ah a 

The fallest reliance may be placed upon the 
cy of the CREAM OF AMBER in all the 
mentioned ; it not only readers the skin 
soft, smooth, and clear, but; by perseverance in 
applicatien, it promotes the free and usiater 
exercise of those fuactions ef the skie which are ; 
essary to health and the attainment aed preservatieg 
ot a beautiful complexion. , he 

Certificates of its complete efficacy have been re~ 
ceived dy the proprietors from various pefsons. whe. 
have used it. ; r th 

The very liberal patronage which was given tothe 
CREAM OF AMBER, as it wee Gret — 


rangements and make every ↄſſort to have the 
prepared io the best possible manoer. It is 
inanew and very elegant etyle. 

have appointed Maynard & Noyes their sole 
of whom it may be had at wholesale and retail 
of most of the Apothecaries in this city. Topre 
imposilion, the label of each bottle will be signed DP 
MAYNARD & NOYES, No 13, Market-st. . 

Jan. 19. 6m 
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SCHOOL. - ... 


T HE Scommen Tram of the Academy for las 
tion io the French and Spanish 
Drawing and Painting, avd the general 
Branches, will commence on TUESDAY, J 
The following is the arrangement of the cl 
the season :—Young Ladies’ regular day School, 
ing the forenoon, from 8 o*clock to } before 11, i 
afternoon from 3 o’clock to half past 5. * 
Thursday and Saturday afternoons are de 







other days. Hours 3 tohalf past 5 o'clock. 

The latermediate School for Boys from 11 ts 
o'clock. Those who cannot attend until 12 o'clock 
wil) be received at that hour. ; 






at 6 o'clock. 
7 o’clock. 


son, for the accommodation of gentlemep who 
prefer.it. 
Private Lessons to Ladies or Gentlemen; at 
hours which will not interfere with the regular 

F. S. DURIVAGE, losteucter, Fraskliasts j 
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June 1. 


Patent Sponge Boots, for Horses Feet. 

*NHE subscriber respectfully intorms the 

that he continues to manafaéture, and fe 
sale, the above article. ‘The character of which 
now fairly established, by hundreds of 
who have used them on their horses ia 
in the country for two years. 
come nearly useless, from having contracted hee! 
Thrushes, false quarters, sand-cracks, or bei 
bouad, have been cured by the ase of these 





the best of order. 


with as little trouble as a man will have in ch 
his own boot, and only require to be wet ayy 


examine them. 


May 


Se oe 
DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 





Congregational Church, Green-street. 
Sept. 15. eptf v 
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public, has induced the Proprietors to extend their sm 
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the instruciion of those Ladies who cannot attesd em 


A class of Lad on Tuesday and Friday afternocs, ? 
The early Morning School for gentlemen from be 
The Evening School is continued through the. 2 
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There is no inconvenience or trouble in using the , 
SPOVGE BOOTS. They can be taken off, or put én — 


BOSTON. v ot @ 


















Roots, and many which have had appearances ra 
natural dryness in the boof, have’ been preserved ia J 


y time they are put on, or if kept on in 
continuance, every twelve hours. . 
‘ pCentlemen are —— invited to eall aad 
AMES BOYD, =" 
valer, &c. 32, —— Row, Bostem!* 
5. m 


AS removed to No. 16, house wext te the dew. 4 
r 3 
* * 


⸗eribets not paying wm advance, or wihholding payment, when F 
are presented, wili be charzed at the rte of THREK DOLLARS! 
AND FIFTY CENTS. Xo paper discontinncd. but by order ‘et 
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